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HE General Assembly, which 

has been concerned with Chinese 
intervention in Korea since Decem- 
ber 5, 1950—five days after a pro- 
posal for action on the same ques- 
tion was vetoed in the Security Coun- 
cil—on February | adopted a pro- 
gram for ending the aggression and 
for considering additional measures 
to use should it continue. 

The resolution called for a cessa- 
tion of hostilities and a withdrawal 
of forces. It affirmed the determina- 
tion of the United Nations to con- 
tinue its action against the aggres- 
sion. The Assembly also called upon 
all states and authorities to support 
United Nations action and to refrain 
from assisting the aggressors. 

Providing machinery to implement 
this program, the Assembly asked a 
committee composed of the members 
of the Collective Measures Commit- 
tee to make the study of possible 
additional measures. 

But the resolution also affirmed 
that cessation of hostilities and the 
peaceful achievement of United Na- 
tions objectives continued to be the 
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policy of the United Nations. It 
therefore requested the President of 
the Assembly with two of his nomi- 
nees to use their good offices. The 
committee on collective measures 
was authorized to defer its report to 
the Assembly if this good of- 
fices committee reports satisfactory 
progress. 

The Assembly’s vote on this reso- 
lution, which had originated in the 
First Committee as a United States 
proposal, was 44-7, with 9 absten- 
tions. In the Committee, a joint pro- 
posal by twelve Asian and Arab 
states for a seven-nation conference, 
including the People’s Republic of 
China, to arrange a peaceful settle- 
ment of all Korean and other Far 
Eastern problems—with, first, a 
cease-fire—was rejected in votes on 
three separate parts. 


Korean Relief 


ONTRIBUTIONS for the relief 
of Korea’s homeless civilian 
population have been offered by 37 
Member nations and one non-Mem- 


ber state, Italy. Reporting this to the 
General Assembly on January 26, 
the Negotiating Committee on Con- 
tributions to United Nations Pro- 
grams of Relief and Rehabilitation 
disclosed that offers in cash and in 
kind totalling $222 million have so 
far been made by these 38 countries. 
While appreciating the generosity 
shown by several countries, large 
and small, the Committee pointed 
out in its report that the governments 
of certain Member states had made 
offers of aid which were “very mod- 
est” in proportion to their wealth 
and resources. 

Meanwhile a graphic account of 
the civilian relief situation in Korea 
was given by Dr. W. H. Crichton, 
of the World Health Organization, 
speaking at Lake Success on Febru- 
ary 6. Dr. Crichton, who recently 
returned from Korea, reported that 
field teams of wHOo and the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization had 
conducted extensive programs of im- 
munizing the population against ty- 
phus, cholera and other diseases. 

(Continued on page page 194.) 
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Program for Dealing 





With Chinese Aggression in Korea 





Attempt for Cease-Fire and Study of Collective Measures 


HE Central Chinese People’s Government has given direct aid to 

aggression in Korea and has itself engaged in aggression, the 
General Assembly declared in a resolution adopted on February 1 
by a vote of 44-7, with 9 abstentions. 

The resolution called on that Government to cause its forces 
and nationals in Korea to cease hostilities against the United Nations 
forces and to withdraw from Korea. It affirmed the determinaton 
of the United Nations to continue its action in Korea to meet the 


aggression. 


The Assembly further called on 
all states and authorities to continue 
to lend every assistance to this action 
and to refrain from giving any as- 
sistance to the aggressors. 

It requested a committee com- 
posed of the fourteen members of 
the Collective Measures Committee 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, 
Canada, Egypt, France, Mexico, 
Philippines, Turkey, United King- 
dom, United States, Venezuela, and 
Yugoslavia—to consider as a matter 
of urgency additional measures for 
meeting this aggression and to re- 
port to the Assembly. 

Affirming that the policy of the 
United Nations continues to be to 
bring about a cessation of hostilities 
in Korea and to achieve United Na- 
tions objectives there by peaceful 
means, the Assembly also asked its 
President, Nasrollah Entezam, of 
Iran, to designate two persons to 
meet with him at any suitable op- 
portunity in order to use their good 
offices for this purpose. 

The committee on additional 
measures was authorized to defer its 
report if this Good Offices Commit- 
tee reports satisfactory progress in 
its efforts. 

This resolution, which had been 
recommended by the First (Political 
and Security) Committee on January 
30 (see opposite page) was adopted 
without change by the Assembly. In 
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the meantime, the Security Council 
(see page 160) had removed the 
item, “Complaint of aggression 
against the Republic of Korea,” from 
the list of matters of which it was 
seized. 


Votes Explained 


When the Assembly took up the 
Committee’s report, it voted 32-5 
against debating the report. Sub- 
sequently, twelve delegations ex- 
plained their votes. 

For the Philippines, Brigadier- 
General Carlos P. Romulo said he 
would vote in favor of the proposal 
because he was convinced that of 
the two paths that were shown, this 
was the surer one to peace, for it 
was based on the recognition, not the 
avoidance, of truth, and on_ the 
affirmation, not the denial, of right 
principles. 

The five Eastern European states 
—the U.S.S.R., the Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. — explained 
their negative votes by reiterating 
that the intentions of the United 
States made it necessary to avoid a 
peaceful discussion of the Korean 
question. The Central Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Government aspired toward a 
peaceful settlement of this and other 
Far Eastern questions, and its pro- 
posal provided a real basis for a gen- 


eral agreement and rapid settlement. 

These five states had supported 
this proposal, but at the same time 
had pointed out in the First Com- 
mittee that it was impossible to dis- 
cuss this question without the par- 
ticipation of representatives of the 
Korean and Chinese peoples. 

The substance of the proposals 
sent to Peking from Lake Success 
boiled down simply to enabling the 
Americans to continue the interven- 


tion of foreign troops in Korea by 


gaining time and renewing the ad- 
vance under more favorable condi- 
tions. 

When, in the First Committee, as 
a result of the proposals and addi- 
tional clarifications: by the People’s 
Republic of China, an agreement ap- 
peared possible, the United Sttaes 
had dropped its mask, said Semyon 
K. Tsarapkin, of the U.S.S.R., and 
submitted its draft resolution, the 
whole sense of which was to prevent 
agreement. The nucleus of that pro- 
posal—a false and completely un- 
founded accusation that the People’s 
Republic of China had committed 
aggression—was necessary to the 
United States as a point of departure 
for the extension of further aggres- 
sion both in Korea and_ against 
China. 


Charges of Pressure 


The United States had used all 
means of pressure, blackmail, and 
threats to secure the adoption of this 
draft resolution, as it had done to 
force the Security Council to adopt 
ex post facto an illegal decision 
covering up the criminal aggression 
of the United States against the Ko- 
rean people. 

The special resolution adopted by 
the House of Representatives and the 


(Continued on page 192.) 
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How Decision Was Reached 


On Chinese Intervention In Korea 





First Committee Rejects 


HE Assembly's First Committee adjourned for 48 hours on January 
22, it will be recalled, in order that delegations might consider the 


situation in the light of a new communication received by the Indian 
Ambassador in Peking from the Central Chinese People’s Government. 
(See the BULLETIN, vol. X, no. 3.) 

Further consideration of the question of Chinese intervention in 
Korea then took place at nine meetings of the Committee between 
January 24 and 30, leading to recommendation of the draft resolution 
which the Assembly adopted on February 1. (See opposite page.) This 
proposal had been sponsored by the United States and amended by 
Lebanon. 

On the other hand, the Committee rejected a proposai by twelve Arab 
and Asian states Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen—providing, 
among other things, that representatives of France, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, the U.S.S.R., Egypt, India, and the Chinese People’s 
Republic should meet as soon as possible for elucidation and amplification 
of the Chinese reply and to make any incidental or consequential arrange- 
ments toward a peaceful settlement of the Korean and other Far Eastern 
problems. 








L New Information Examined 


HE Committee’s renewed debate 
began with Dr. Antonio Que- 
vedo, of Ecuador, declaring that no 
historical reasons could justify the 
Peking Government’s aggressive be- 
havior since November. Its most re- 
cent statement was unsatisfactory 
and did not provide sufficient grounds 
for laying the United States draft 
resolution aside: a resolution which, 
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he felt, was moderate in tone, con- 
ciliatory, and factual. 

Dr. Cesar Gonzales, of Venezuela, 
expressed similar views, adding that, 
in his opinion, the United States pro- 
posal did not permanently slam the 
door to pacific settlement. 

The speeches were followed by a 
detailed analysis of the latest Pekings 
communication by Dr. T. F. Tsiang. 


Tyelve- Poner Proposal 


The reply, Dr. Tsiang declared, had 
not changed the situation in the 
least. It said nothing about the with- 
drawal of North Korean forces from 
South Korea; it offered a limited 
cease-fire which could be broken at 
any time during the negotiations; it 
called for a conference which ex- 
cluded the Republic of Korea, the 
only lawful government of that coun- 
try, and the Republic of China, 
which was both the de jure and de 
facto Government of Taiwan, whose 
future was to be discussed; and final- 
ly it demanded assurance in advance 
on representation in the United Na- 
tions. The Republic of China oc- 
cupied that seat, and any change in 
the representation would undermine 
both the Charter and the cause of 
freedom. 

Dr. Tsiang then rebutted Sir B. N. 
Rau’s references to the “fears and 
suspicions” which might have im- 
pelled the Peking intervention. The 
history of China’s relations with the 
western world pointed to Russia as 
the aggressor. If China had suffered 
a generation of war, it was due to 
the interventions of Japan first and 
of Russia in the civil war. Nor could 
“isolation resulting from non-par- 
ticipation in the United Nations” 
provide an explanation, because the 
proceedings of the United Nations 
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were public, whereas it was impos- 
sible to get information from China. 
These factors were groundless. Nor, 
added Dr. Tsiang, could aggression 
be condoned just because it was 
based on fears and suspicions. 
During the last 50 years, Dr. 
Tsiang continued, all politi-al parties 
in China had agreed that the estab- 
lishment of an independent Korea 
would make for the best security of 
China. Communist China’s alleged 
concern with the hydro-electric 
works had been conspicuously absent 
from Peking’s own domestic prop- 
aganda. The comment about the al- 
leged folly in advancing to the Man- 
churian border overlooked the fact 
that transportation of the Chinese 
Fourth Field Army had been accom- 


plished even before United Na- 
tions forces crossed the thirty-eighth 
parallel. 

Dr. Tsiang recalled that revolu- 
tions—like the French and Russian 
revolutions—tended to develop im- 
perialist ambitions. The same thing 
was taking place in China, and it 
amounted to something far more 
than the Monroe doctrine. But com- 
munist China was allied to the Rus- 
sian empire and, as such, played its 
part in the aggressive plans of world 
communism. 

There was no certainty of a rea- 
sonable settlement in Korea and, 
with or without such a settlement, 
Chinese communists would push into 
Indo-China, then Thailand and Mal- 
aya, and then further southward 


SIR B. N. RAU, of India, exchanges points of view with Warren R. Austin, of the United 
States (left). 
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and westward. Distance might ex- 
plain Western European hesitation, 
although he did not believe that 
Asian space could be traded for time 
in Europe; but it was incompre- 
hensible that certain Asian countries 
could also work for appeasement of 
the aggressor in Korea. 


United States Analysis 

Presenting the case for the United 
States draft resolution, Warren R. 
Austin urged that the essential facts 
and basic principles must be kept in 
view. The facts were not in dispute, 
and the principles were those of the 
Charter. The fighting had _ been 
started by the armed aggression of 
North Korea, an aggression which 
had been committed with the en- 
couragement, participation, and sup- 
port of the authorities in both Peking 
and Moscow, who had _ furnished 
manpower and supplies. Long _ be- 
tore June 25, communist China had 
provided the North Korean authori- 
ties with large numbers of military 
personnel of Korean ancestry, drawn 
trom the forces of communist China. 
Most of the military supplies had 
come from the U.S.S.R. 

The Security Council resolutions 
of June 25 and 27 still applied, and 
subsequent action was in fulfilment 
of the purpose of the United Nations 
to maintain international peace and 
security, and to take collective meas- 
ures to suppress aggression. 

By putting its own organized 
armed forces into Korea, the Peking 
regime was waging war against the 
United Nations. The pretence that 
those forces were volunteers was an 
affront to the United Nations. 

In this situation, the United Na- 
tions must oppose and not reward 
aggression. The implication of the 
first article of the Charter clearly 
demanded the withdrawal of Chinese 
communist forces from Korea where 
they had no right to be. United Na- 
tions forces were there to repel ag- 
gression and to restore peace; they 
should leave Korea when those mis- 
sions were accomplished, not under 
such conditions as would invite an 
early resumption of North Korean 
or communist Chinese aggression. 


The Second Step 

The second step was to settle the 
Korean problem on the basis of the 
General Assembly’s resolution of 
October 7, 1950, which fully retained 
its validity because it was in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Char- 
ter. That resolution defined the ob- 
jectives and the means and set forth 
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conditions for the withdrawal of 
United Nations forces. 

The third step was to turn to the 
peaceful settlement of other Far 
Eastern questions. The United States 
was ready at all times to take part 
in appropriate processes of peaceful 
settlement for those and other ques- 
tions. It took its solemn obligations 
under Article 33 of the Charter seri- 
ously, and would enter any discus- 
sions in good faith. It would not 
commit itself in advance, or insist in 
advance, as did the Chinese commu- 
nists, that the discussions must lead 
to a predetermined result in its favor. 

For seven weeks, the Committee 
and its members had made unceas- 
ing efforts to bring about peace with 
justice in Korea, in accordance with 
principles of international law and of 
the Charter. All those efforts, includ- 
ing the most recent one on January 
13, had been flatly rejected by the 
Peking regime. That regime’s re- 
sponse to the Committee’s offer of 
five principles representing the mini- 
mum basis for the achievement of 
an honorable settlement, including 
its so-called counter-proposal, was 
totally unacceptable. The United 
States had therefore introduced its 
draft resolution setting forth the un- 
disputed facts and providing for fur- 
ther steps which the United Nations 
was called on to take under the 
Charter. 

The United States had great re- 
spect for India and for the sincerity 
of the representative of India. But 
it could not agree that the further 
communication from Peking to the 
Indian Ambassador changed _ the 
situation very much. The United 
States did not wish to close the door 
to the possibility of negotiation and 
settlement by peaceful means in an 
honorable way, nor did it wish to be 
lacking in decent respect for the 
opinions of others, but the latest 
communication from Peking  ap- 
peared designed to confuse the Unit- 
ed Nations, to divide its Members, 
and to becloud the issues. Even if 
read with the benefit of every doubt, 
it clearly was not an acceptance of 
the United Nations proposal of Jan- 
uary 13. It recognized neither the 
United Nations nor the resolutions 
of the General Assembly. 


Limited Cease-Fire 


Was Peking seriously asking the 
United Nations to enter discussions 
which might be interrupted any mo- 
ment by a new attack? The five prin- 
ciples approved by the Committee 
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contemplated a_ cease-fire which 
would continue until superseded by 
further steps approved by the United 
Nations. Nor did Peking accept the 
principle that all non-Korean troops 
should be withdrawn by appropriate 
stages from Korea. The phrasing of 
its response on this point made it 
clear that the United Nations forces 
were to be treated as having less 
right in Korea than the forces of the 
aggressor and that only after the 
withdrawal of United Nations forces 
had begun would the Central Peo- 
ple’s Government “advise” its troops 
to go home. 

Further, the limited cease-fire was 
not to be arranged in advance, but 
it was to be negotiated while hos- 
tilities were still in progress. Peking 
agreed to later negctiations but only 


in terms which prejudged the out- 
come according to its desires. Would 
that be negotiation or discussion in 
the accepted meaning of the words? 
Was it that the Committee had had 
in mind when it had transmitted the 
basis for a cease-fire? 

Finally, Peking gave the United 
Nations an ultimatum that it must 
agree to accept a government cur- 
rently an aggressor as the repre- 
sentative of China. The decision on 
representation must be made justly 
and soberly and in view of all cir- 
cumstances. One of those circum- 
stances surely was the behavior of 
the Peking regime and its current 
armed aggression on foreign soil and 
against the forces of the United Na- 
tions. It was common sense as well 
as principle that no government 


ENGROSSED WITH THE PROBLEMS of the Korean situation. Sir B. N. Rau of India (left) and 
Dr. Juliusz Katz-Suchy of Poland in informal discussion. 
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could gain entry into the United 
Nations by force. The questions of 
Formosa, Chinese representation, 
and other Far Eastern problems must 
be solved in the United Nations in 
accordance with the Charter and the 
procedures provided for, not by 
blackmail. 

Mr. Austin summed up that the 
Peking communication did not in 
fact agree to a cessation of hostilities 
or to discussions in good faith. It 
was another though less forthright 
rejection, which gave no indication 
ot a change of heart or of honorable 
intentions. The United Nations 
should not be fooled by it. 

Further appeals to Peking would 
put the United Nations in the posi- 
tion of a suppliant to a transgressor 
and would inflate the latter’s ap- 
petites and ambitions, confusing the 
world as to the real issues and com- 
plicating a situation which was, in 
fact, a simple one. Such appeals 
would not contribute to the authority 
of the United Nations or to the sys- 
tem of collective security. 

If individual Members wished to 
address further appeals and received 
replies which reflected the possi- 
bility of a reasonable settlement or 
the adoption by Peking of an ac- 
ceptable course of conduct, the 
United States would be ready to con- 
sider them. But, Mr. Austin em- 
phasized, the problem was not mere- 
ly one of finding a formula accept- 
able to Peking; but of securing a 
solution acceptable to the United Na- 
tions and in conformity with the 
Charter. The United Nations had 
called on its Members for great sacri- 
fices on behalf of collective security. 
It had gone to great lengths to leave 
the way open for a peaceful settle- 
ment of a situation brought about by 
flagrant aggression. In the conduct 
of military operations, its forces had 
used the greatest restraint under ex- 
treme provocation in order to local- 
ize the conflict in Korea. 


United Action 


But collective security was not 
merely a phrase. In this connection, 
Mr. Austin cited the development of 
the views of the people of the United 
States on that matter and the sacri- 
fices linked with that development. 
He recognized that there were honest 
differences on the question at issue. 
Some governments were remote from 
the scene of conflict and hoped some- 
how to avoid involvement. Some 
were concerned that the strength of 
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the United Nations might be so com- 
mitted in Korea as not to be avail- 
able for their own defence. Others 
took differing views about the nature 
of developments in the Far East and 
the meaning of the latter to the rest 
of the world. But all agreed that, if 
attacked, they would desperately ask 
the United Nations to provide the 
unified support of every other gov- 
ernment in the world to meet the 
attack. That could be made possible 
only by a determination to take 
united action to support each other 
faithfully and vigorously when an 
act of aggression occurred. 


Australian View 


Australia, stated K. C. O. Shann, 
had decided to support the United 
States draft resolution because of a 
conviction that the time had come 
to face up to the situation in Korea. 
Nevertheless, it was still extremely 
anxious to take every honorable step 
to avoid any extension of the Ko- 
rean conflict and to explore every 
possibility of achieving a peaceful 
settlement of Korean and Far East- 
ern problems. He urged the greatest 
caution in considering the possibility 
of applying sanctions or taking any 
other action against the Chinese com- 
munist regime. 

Failure to condemn the aggression, 
contended Dr. Osvaldo Chaves, of 
Paraguay, would lead to the com- 
plete collapse of the organization, of 


the hopes vested in it, and of the 
confidence of small countries in the 
system of collective security pro- 
vided for in the Charter. 

In the only speech of the day op- 
posing the United States proposal, 
Jiri Nosek, of Czechoslovakia, 
charged that the draft resolution 
represented yet another attempt to 
use the United Nations as a cloak 
to hide the American monopolists’ 
aim of world conquest. Quoting 
from President Truman’s State of 
the Union message, he said that 
armament, war hysteria, and dreams 
of world conquest were the reasons 
why the United States had been re- 
peatedly declaring that the proposals 
of the People’s Republic of China 
were unacceptable and why the 
United States had submitted its draft 
resolution. 

This proposal, he said, was in- 
tended not only to enable the ruling 
circles of the United States to carry 
out their aggression, but to extend 
it to Chinese territory, where they 
would be assisted by a fifth column 
organized by them. Such fifth col- 
umns, he charged, were not limited 
to China only, but were to be set up 


as a whole network of sabotage, with - 


terroristic groups, in all the people's 
democracies. 

Mr. Nosek regarded the United 
States proposal as entirely unaccept- 
able, and fully subscribed to the Chi- 
nese People’s Government’s counter- 


proposals. 





2. Revised Joint Proposal 
Reflects New Developments 


HEN the Committee resumed 

the next day, January 25, the 
twelve Arab-Asian states had revised 
their original proposal to take ac- 
count of the latest developments. In 
presenting this, Sir B. N. Rau, of 
India, first gave the text of the three 
questions which Peking had answer- 
ed. The questions which were put as 
the result of a message from the 
Canadian Prime Minister to be 
Prime Minister of India were: 

Did foreign troops referred to in 
paragraph | of the Chinese reply 
include Chinese volunteers? Did the 
Chinese insist that negotiations on 
broad political issues shou!d precede 
cease-fire? Was formal recognition 
of the Chinese communist Govern- 


ment as spokesman of China in the 
United Nations a pre-condition for 
agreement to a conference? 

But, he added, it was inevitable 
that there might be room for further 
and yet further elucidation when 
negotiations were conducted across 
thousands of miles, instead of across 
a table. 


Revised Joint Draft Resolution 


Accordingly, the twelve Arab and 
Asian nations had revised their draft. 
As thus revised, this proposal first 
viewed “with grave concern” the 
situation in the Far East; considered 
that its continuance was likely to 
endanger the maintenance of world 
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peace and security; and noted the 
reply of the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment to the First Committee’s 
resolution of January 13. 

Then, expressing a desire to con- 
tinue the efforts to secure a cessation 
of hostilities in Korea and a peace- 
ful settlement of the Korean and 
other Far Eastern problems in ac- 
cordance with the principles and pur- 
poses of the United Nations, the 
revised joint draft resolution recom- 
mended that representatives of 
France, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, the U.S.S.R., Egypt, 
and India and of the Central Chi- 
nese People’s Government meet as 
soon as possible to obtain “all neces- 
sary elucidations and amplifications” 
of the Chinese reply and to make 
“any incidental or consequental ar- 
rangements” toward a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Korean and other Far 
Eastern problems. 

The first meeting of these repre- 
sentatives was to be held on a date 
and at a place to be fixed by the 
President of the General Assembly, 
with the date and place of each 
subsequent meeting to be fixed by 
the representatives themselves. The 
representatives were to meet in pri- 
vate, to frame their own rules of 
procedure, and to advise the As- 
sembly of the result of their con- 
sultations as early as possible. 


Explanation of Points 


The preamble, Sir B. N. Rau ex- 
plained, mentioned only the Chinese 
Government’s reply of January 17, 
10t its communication of January 22, 
because some Members had objected 
to the Committee’s taking cognizance 
of communications made to in- 
dividual Member governments and 
not to the Committee as a whole. 
Further, some representatives had 
felt that even the second communica- 
tion called for further elucidation. 


What the sponsors contemplated 
with the phrase, “and of making 
any incidental or consequential 
agreements,” in the revised draft 
was that the representatives of the 
seven Governments would meet and, 
after obscurities, if any, had been 
clarified, frame a definite program of 
steps for their future deliberations. 
The first step would be, of course, 
the arrangement of an appropriate 
cease-fire as already agreed to by the 
Peking Government. After that had 
been put in effect, the second step 
for consideration might be an ap- 
propriate arrangement for the with- 
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RESOLUTION ON CHINESE INTERVENTION IN KOREA 
Adopted by General Assembly on February 1, 1951 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

NOTING that the Security Council 
because of lack of unanimity of the 
permanent members, has failed to 
exercise its primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of international 
peace and security in regard to 
Chinese communist intervention in 
Korea, 

NotING that the Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China has not accepted 
United Nations proposals to bring 
about a cessation of hostilities in 
Korea with a view to peaceful set- 
tlement, and that its armed forces 
continue their invasion of Korea 
and their large-scale attacks upon 
United Nations forces there, 

1. Finps that the Central Peo- 
ple’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China, by giving direct 
aid and assistance to those who were 
already committing aggression in 
Korea and by engaging in hostilities 
against United Nations forces there, 
has itself engaged in aggression in 
Korea; 

2. CALLS UPON the Central Peo- 
ple’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China to cause its forces 
and nationals in Korea to cease hos- 
tilities against the United Nations 
forces and to withdraw from Korea; 
3. AFFIRMS the determination of 


drawal of troops from Korea; the 
third step might be arrangements for 
enabling the Korean people to ex- 
press their own free will in respect 
of their future Government in an 
independent, democratic, sovereign 
state, together with all the other 
steps contained in the Committee’s 
principles, subject to new elucida- 
tions. 

Moreover, in regard to some of 
those steps, the representatives of the 
seven Governments might be able to 
agree even on the procedure to be 
adopted during their consideration. 
In short, after considering the Chi- 
nese replies to the Committee’s prin- 
ciples and all elucidations, they 
would frame a detailed agenda for 
their future deliberations. They 
might also be able to agree on and 
put into effect an appropriate cease- 
fire arrangement and perhaps even 
appropriate arrangements for the 
withdrawal of troops from Korea 
during those preparatory arrange- 
ments. 


the United Nations to continue its 
action in Korea to meet the aggres- 
sion; 

4. CALLS UPON all states and au- 
thorities to continue to lend every 
assistance to the United Nations ac- 
tion in Korea; 

5. CALLS UPON all states and au- 
thorities to refrain from giving any 
assistance to the aggressors in Ko- 
rea; 

6. REQUESTS a committee com- 
posed of the members of the Col- 
lective Measures Committee as a 
matter of urgency to consider addi- 
tional measures to be employed to 
meet this aggression and to report 
thereon to the General Assembly, it 
being understood that the commit- 
tee is authorized to defer its report 
if the Good Offices Committee re- 
ferred to in the following paragraph 
reports satisfactory progress in its 
efforts; 

7. AFFIRMS that it continues to 
be the policy of the United Nations 
to bring about a cessation of hostili- 
ties in Korea and the achievement 
of United Nations objectives in Ko- 
rea by peaceful means, and requests 
the President of the General Assem- 
bly to designate forthwith two per- 
sons who would meet with him at 
any suitable opportunity to use their 
good offices to this end. 





Thus, in language which provided 
the greatest latitude in the negotia- 
tions, the draft resolution envisaged 
elucidations first to be followed by 
the framing of a program of steps 
with the implementation of as many 
steps as possible even at the prepara- 
tory stage. 


Time Favorable 


Sir B. N. Rau continued that it 
might be asked, by way of. objec- 
tion, how it could be possible to 
hold consultations with an aggressor 
government. But what had the Com- 
mittee been doing so far? The draft 
resolution merely aimed at continu- 
ing the process across the table. In- 
deed, the present time was more 
favorable for holding consultations 
than ever before, for, from press 
reports, there appeared to be a lull 
in hostilities. That lull might not be 
without significance, and advantage 
should be taken of it if it continued. 
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Since the draft was merely a re- 
vised version of the twelve-power 
proposal introduced on December 
12, it should technically have 
priority in the matter of voting, Sir 
B. N. Rau argued. There was also 
a logical ground for such a conten- 
tion, he said. The United States 
draft resolution assumed that the 
Central People’s Government had re- 
jected all United Nations: proposals 
—in fact, that was one of the 
foundations of that draft resolution 
—but the twelve-nation draft, if 
passed, would remove that founda- 
tion because it implied that the Cen- 
tral People’s Government had not 
rejected all the proposals made so 
far. Moreover, it deserved priority 
because it was likely to produce the 
earliest possible cessation of hostili- 
ties in Korea. The Indian delegation 
had been deeply conscious that any 
lasting solution must be based on 
the purposes and principles of the 
Charter. With those objectives in 
mind, then, the twelve powers had 
presented their revised draft resolu- 
tion which, if passed, would open 
the way for a peaceful settlement. 
The alternative, Sir B. N. Rau con- 
cluded, was to be committed to 
drastic courses, the end of which no 
one could foresee. 


Agreement and Disagreement 


The vast majority of the Members, 
said Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the United 
Kingdom, were in fundamental 
agreement on two main concepts, 
namely, the maintenance of the 
prestige of the United Nations, and 
the ensuring of a peaceful settlement. 
But it was equally clear that they 
were far from agreed on the best 
methods for achieving these objec- 
tives. 

The Peking Government's reply 
could be regarded as a flat rejection 
of the Committee’s five principles. 
But there seemed to be a certain 
ambiguity, and an attempt had there- 
fore been made by Canada, India, 
and the United Kingdom to obtain 
certain clarifications. These clarifica- 
tions, he thought, contained three 
important features. 

First it was clear that Peking did 
not entirely reject the principle of 
a cease-fire before negotiations. At 
least it had mentioned a cease-fire 
for a limited time period, to be 
agreed on as a first step, to enable 
more general negotiations to pro- 
ceed; and a limited period cease-fire 
was not an insuperable objection. 
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Secondly, it had been made rea- 
sonably clear that the withdrawal of 
foreign troops from Korea had been 
meant to include the so-called Chi- 
nese volunteers. 

And thirdly, it was now made 
clear that the principles on which 
the Korean people should settle their 
internal affairs were to be a matter 
for discussion at an eventual con- 
ference. Previously, it had appeared 
that Peking’s intention had been to 
leave that question entirely to the 
Koreans. 

Another important but ambiguous 
point was whether the Peking Gov- 
ernment expected its claim to repre- 
sentation to be satisfied before dis- 
cussions actually began. In this con- 
nection, Sir Gladwyn commented 
that the question was not of ad- 
mitting China to Membership but of 
the right of the Peking Government 
to be represented as the Govern- 
ment of China. That was not a 
question of morals or behavior, but 
of facts. If that simple truth could 
be accepted generally, a great deal 
of unnecessary heat might be 
avoided. 


Criticisms Examined 


Examining some of the criticisms 
of the clarifications, he said that the 
answer possibly had not been made 
to the Committee because the Com- 
mittee itself had not put the ques- 
tions. The Central People’s Govern- 
ment had said that it would “advise” 
the Chinese volunteers to return to 
China, but there was no need to 
worry too much about this; the 
Committee could perhaps allow it 
to save its face to this limited ex- 
tent. The suggestion that the Cen- 
tral People’s Government would give 
that advice only after the withdrawal 
of United Nations forces had begun 
might or might not be be purposely 
ambiguous, but no committee would 
be so stupid as to leave such a point 
in any doubt. It was obvious that 
simultaneous arrangements for the 
withdrawal of all non-Korean troops, 
including Chinese, must be agreed 
on. That was exactly the sort of 
point which would have to be clari- 
fied in such discussions. 

The real decision which the Com- 
mittee would have to take, Sir Glad- 
wyn continued, would be whether 
there was a serious possibility of 
agreement with Peking. Close con- 
sultation and mutual concessions 
should yield a decision which would 
really represent the will of the 60 
Members of the United Nations. 


The United Kingdom delegation 
had not made the slightest attempt 
to condone the attitude of the Central 
People’s Government, which had un- 
doubtedly pursued a policy which, if 
unchecked, would lead to chaos in 
the civilized world. Since all were 
determined to build up and maintain 
a strong system of collective security, 
no breach in the rules of the Charter 
could be overlooked. But some 
Members apparently thought that 
because a crime had been committed 
and because the culprit was ap- 
parent, there was no alternative but 
to proceed to condemnation and 
punishment; others still thought it 
possible that the culprit might see 
the light and that the process of per- 
suasion might prove fruitful. 

Either method, if successful, 
would have the effect of upholding 
the law. Was the Committee then 
to proceed by the method of penalties 
or by that of attempted reform? In 
pondering that difficult question, it 
must be clearly understood that one 
of the principal objects of the Char- 
ter had been to secure the rule of 
peace. While force might obviously 


be required, as it had been required 


in Korea itself, for the purpose of 
repressing aggression, no one would 
deny that the other method was pre- 
ferable if it could be safely adopted. 
That general conception had been 
specifically restated recently in the 
communique of the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers. 


Important Decision 


Had the United Nations to agree 
that the time had come to accept 
failure of a peaceful settlement in 
Korea and conclude that the Chinese 
people and Government were ir- 
revocably bent on a policy of militant 
aggression? While their recent acts 
inspired no feeling of confidence, a 
logical study of the recent com- 
munications on the subject of a 
cease-fire appeared to reveal some 
advance. Moreover, there might 
have been some grave misunder- 
standing on the part of the Chinese 
of the real purpose of the United 
Nations in Korea. In view of the 
importance of the decision to be 
made, the United Kingdom con- 
sidered it wise, even essential, for 
the United Nations to continue its 
efforts to probe the intentions of the 
Peking Government. 

As far as Chinese representation 
was concerned, the Central People’s 
Government, Sir Gladwyn said, 
should occupy the Chinese seat in the 
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United Nations. To recognize such 
a fact would neither involve a con- 
cession to the Peking regime nor 
amount to appeasement or weak- 
ness. 

As to the future of Korea, the 
United Kingdom had the same ob- 
jective as those endorsed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, but it was difficult to 
see how those objectives could be 
achieved without the co-operation 
of Korea’s most contiguous neigh- 
bor. 

Since the United Kingdom de- 
plored the Peking regime’s action in 
Korea, his delegation was broadly 
in agreement with the first five par- 
agraphs of the United States draft 
resolutions, althouth the actual word- 
ing might well require further consid- 
eration. But when the draft dealt with 
the consideration of further meas- 
ures before the intentions of the 
Peking Government had been fully 
and exhaustively explored, his delega- 
tion had grave doubts. It would sup- 
port any proposal for any machinery, 
such as that suggested in the United 
States draft, for seeking further 
clarification of the Peking reply. 

During the discussions which fol- 
lowed, the Philippines, New Zea- 
land, and Chile supported the United 
States draft resolution. For the 
Philipppines, Brigadier-General Car- 
los P. Romulo insisted that the Com- 
mittee must not reverse itself on the 
basic principle that a cease-fire must 
precede negotiations. The United 
States draft resolution, he said, was 
the only one that could properly be 
considered, for, in addition to the 
many principles which it contained, 
it kept the door wide open for a 
cessation of hostilities and the peace- 
ful settlement of the Korean prob- 
lem. 

Sir Carl Berendsen, of New Zea- 
land, also supporting the United 
States proposal, saw two things that 
the Committee should do, and two 
that it should not do: it should clear- 
ly record that communist China was 
guilty of aggression, and should do 
this at once; it should not, because 
of a sense of urgency or indigna- 
tion, embark on any course the end 
of which it could not see, and should 
not bar the door to the possibility 
of further negotiations, under proper 
conditions, for a just and honorable 
settlement. 

The necessity for the free world 
to maintain unity of action was 
stressed by Hernan Santa Cruz, of 
Chile, who charged that the goal of 
both the Soviet Union and commu- 
nist China was to ensure that Eu- 
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ropean nations would be neutral in 
Asia, Asian nations neutral in Eu- 
rope, and the nations of the Ameri- 
cas isolated from both. 


For Speedy Settlement 


Many delegations, said Semyon 
K. Tsarapkin, of the U.S.S.R., were 
now realizing the disasters toward 
which United States policy was push- 
ing the United Nations and recog- 
nized the need for a peaceful settle- 
ment. Accordingly, there had been 
correspondence with the Central 
People’s Government to secure a 
clarification of its views, and, in 
reply, its proposals had been re- 
ceived. The Soviet Union endorsed 
the proposals of the Central People’s 
Government as presented in the 
message of January 17, for they were 
directed toward the speediest settle- 
ment of the Korean and other Far 
Eastern questions. 

Not only the Soviet Union, but 
many others had pointed out that 
those proposals merited earnest con- 
sideration and that they opened the 
door to a peaceful settlement. United 
States policy, on the other hand, 
exaggerated the situation, and the 
United States draft resolution was 
designed to widen the area of the 
conflict. 

Mr. Tsarapkin contended that the 
text of the revised proposal of the 


tweive Asian and Arab nations was 
inadequate because it omitted im- 
portant points among the proposals 
of the Central People’s Government. 
However, in the hope that those 
measures might lead to a peaceful 
settlement, the Soviet Union would 
not object to its adoption. 

The Soviet Union had shown, he 
said, that the United States was the 
aggressor in Korea, having launched 
an armed intervention into Korean 
affairs on June 27, 1950. Accord- 
ingly, the twelve-power draft reso- 
lution should be amended by delet- 
ing the heading which referred to 
the intervention of the Central Peo- 
ple’s Government, and at the end 
of the first clause of the final par- 
agraph the words, “in agreement 
with the participants in the meet- 
ing,” should be inserted. Mr. Tsarap- 
kin presented an amendment to this 
effect. 

Mahmoud Fawzi Bey, of Egypt, 
considered the United States draft 
resolution untimely and unhelpful, 
and that it would restrict the possi- 
bility of a peaceful solution. The 
twelves sponsoring powers, on the 
other hand, believed that there was 
a chance for a peaceful and hon- 
orable settlement through negotia- 
tion, and the United Nations owed 
it to the world to provide that 
chance. 


A UNITED STATES HELICOPTER, equipped with ski-type landing gear for operation on snow 
and ice, touches down on a Korean airfield. This type of aircraft has been used extensively 
in wintry conditions for the evacuation of the wounded. 
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T the meeting on January 26, 
new suggestions were offered 
by Canada and Israel. 

Peking’s reply indicated, said 
Lester B. Pearson, of Canada, that 
the time had come to prepare a 
definite plan for a negotiated settle- 
ment which would lead to the ful- 
fillment of United Nations objectives 
in Korea and to a settlement of out- 
standing issues in the Far East. He 
therefore suggested a conference at 
Lake Success or New Delhi, to meet 
within a week or ten days of the 
decision to hold it, and to be com- 
posed of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, the U.S.S.R., 
India, and Egypt. 

Its first task would be to refer to a 
special committee the responsibility 
for arranging a cease-fire agreement 
on the basis of the Cease-Fire 
Group’s report of January 11. The 
special committee would be com- 
posed of the United States, the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, the United 
Nations Commission for the Unifica- 
tion and Rehabilitation of Korea, 
and any other representatives unani- 
mously chosen by the special com- 
mittee. The cease-fire agreement 
should be concluded before the con- 
ference began consideration of any 
other item in its agenda. 

Thereafter, the conference would 
consider the peaceful settlement of 
the Korean problem on the basis of 
the prinicples stated in paragraphs 
2 and 3 of the statement of prin- 
ciples of January 11. These negotia- 
tions would cover the withdrawal 
from Korea of all non-Korean armed 
forces, including, in particular, all 
Chinese armed forces and nationals. 

The conference would then pro- 
ceed to consider other Far Eastern 
problems. The first to be considered 
would be the Peking Government’s 
request for an affirmation of the 
“legitimate status of the People’s 
Republic of China in the United Na- 
tions.” The conference could not, 
of course, settle the question of rep- 
resentation; at most it could express 
its point of view on the subject. In 
a way, the conference would replace, 
or at any rate perform the functions 
assigned by the General Assembly 
to the Committee set up to consider 
Chinese representation. 
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3. Suggestions Offered 
By Canada and Israel 


In the discussion of Far Eastern 
problems, any government especially 
concerned with a particular problem 
should be invited to participate in 
the discussion of that problem. 


If the First Commitee adopted 
this plan for a negotiated settlement, 
the Government of the People’s Re- 
public of China should be informed 
at once and asked to reply very 
promptly, perhaps 48 hours after 
receipt in Peking. 


If the Peking Government re- 
jected the plan, the Committee might 
declare it guilty of aggression. 


Two Proposals Examined 


As to the two proposals before the 
Committee, Mr. Pearson said that 
the twelve-power joint after resolu- 
tion proposed a procedure which 
seemed unlikely to accomplish the 
desired object, and his delegation 
could not support it as it stood. 

If the United States proposal were 
pressed to a vote before other pos- 
sibilities had been explored, some 
delegations would have difficulty in 
reaching a decision, for a decision 
would imply certain responsibilities 
and produce certain consequences. 
The United Nations could legiti- 
mately pass a moral judgment 
against the aggressor, but it should 
not give the impression that it would 
immediately thereafter enforce it, ir- 
respective of the consequences, if it 
were not prepared to do that. 

Canada would have preferred the 
passage in the United States draft 
resolution about peaceful settlement 
to be broader in scope. But in any 
case, as the door was not closed to 
negotiations, it was to be hoped that, 
whatever might happen to the draft 
resolution, the negotiations would 
continue, all the more since the state- 
ment of principles made by the Com- 
mittee still stood, and since the Com- 
mittee was still prepared to receive 
whatever comments Peking might 
offer. 

Meanwhile, his delegation would 
support the United States draft reso- 
lution because it stated one funda- 
mental truth: the Chinese armed 
forces were still on Korean territory 
as invaders. To oppose the proposal 





or to abstain from voting for it would 
be deliberately to ignore the fact of 
the invasion of Korea by China. 


The United States proposal was by 
no means a declaration of war— 
limited or unlimited—against China; 
it was not in any sense a declaration 
of a desire or of an intention to over- 
throw the Peking regime. If the 
nature of the military action by the 
People’s Republic of China were 
taken into account, the proposal 
could not even be called hostile to 
the Chinese people nor could it be 
contended that it closed the door to 
all negotiations. It was a firm call 
to the Peking Government to desist 
from its participation in aggression, 
and it also contained a promise of 
peaceful settlement if it did so. 


As to further measures to restrain 
aggression in Korea, the committee 
proposed by the American draft reso- 
lution would have to appraise the 
world situation realistically. The re- 
sources of the free world were grow- 
ing stronger daily, but they were 
limited at the moment. The entire 
free world was threatened by some- 
thing far greater than anything of- 
fered by the Peking regime, a threat . 
which it was to be hoped the Peking 
regime itself would one day recog- 
nize and resist. 


The Chief Objective 


Although the Canadian Govern- 
ment did not admit that war with 
the Soviet Union was inevitable, and 
though ready for conciliation, it 
could not close its eyes to the So- 
viet Union’s complicity in the ag- 
gressive action of the North Koreans 
and the Chinese communists or 
ignore the U.S.S.R.’s desire to sub- 
jugate its neighbors and to instigate 
a new war. 


For those purely defensive rea- 
sons, the nations of the free world 
had to remain on guard and should 
not allow themselves to be dragged 
into war with a country with which 
they had no real quarrel. The Col- 
lective Measures Committee should 
at all times bear in mind that the 
chief object was to reach a peaceful 
settlement with Peking. 


Canada would vote for the draft 
resolution as a whole, although it 
contained one or two passages which 
Canada could not support except 
with reservations. Mr. Pearson also 
felt that it was premature and un- 
wise to submit the proposal so long 
as the possibilities of negotiation with 
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the Peking Government had not been 
exhausted. 


Israeli Suggestions 


Before presenting his suggestions, 
Abba Eban, of Israel, commented on 
the two draft resolutions before the 
Committee. Israel had supported the 
previous initiative of the twelve Arab 
and Asian states, while expresing its 
regret that the idea of a cease-fire 
and a comprehensive process of 
negotiation were not expressed with 
sufficient clarity and logic. The new 
draft did not even mention a cease- 
fire or the principles which the Com- 
mittee had adopted on January 13. 
The main point of those prinicples 
was that a _ cease-fire agreement 
should be concluded before any other 
negotiations were begun. Israel could 
not therefore support the draft reso- 
lution. 

As to the United States draft, 
Israel regarded with profound anxiety 
the efforts of those who aimed at the 
adoption of additional measures 
against China. There were, he felt, 
inconsistencies in the draft, for clear- 
ly the United Nations could not 
devote itself to conciliation and 
punishment at one and the same 
time. . 


Mr. Eban’s Suggestions 


Mr. Eban then put forward these 
Suggestions. First, the Assembly 
should continue its search for a 
peaceful settlement not only of the 
Korean problem but of all the Far 
Eastern questions referred to in the 
principles adopted by the Commit- 
tee on January 13. Those principles 
remained United Nations policy ir- 
respective of the reply of the Central 
People’s Government. 

Second, the function of good of- 
fices should be entrusted not to three 
individuals, but to an organ of the 
Assembly, a small group appointed 
by the recently formed Peace Ob- 
servation Commission. That group 
might, for example, elucidate the 
Peking communications, and the cur- 
rent lull in the fighting. But its main 
function would be to report on ways 
and means of putting the principles 
into effect, particularly on a cease- 
fire. It might make the necessary 
arrangements for a conference to fol- 
low a cease-fire and even for the 
cease-fire itself. 

Thirdly, the consideration of col- 
lective measures should be deferred 
until the results of the efforts made 
by the good offices group became 
known. The provisions in the United 
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States draft resolution on collective 
measures should follow the  pro- 
visions relating to the search for a 
peaceful settlement, in order to 
make it clear that collective meas- 
ures would not be considered unless 
the search for a peaceful settlement 
failed. In any event, it wou'd be 
preferable for the Committee to con- 
fine itself at the first stage to the two 
objectives on which agreement could 
readily be achieved—the declaration 
that the Chinese Government had 
committed aggression in the past and 
the affirmation of the United Na- 
tions intention to pursue a Far East- 
ern peace settlement. 

In view of the lack of enthusiasm 
shown by the United Kingdom, In- 
dia, and the Asian states, immediate 
consideration of collective measures 
would be unwise. 

Finally, Mr. Eban said, the state- 
ment that the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment had rejected proposals by 
the United Nations was controversial 
and should be amended. All that 
could be said was that Peking had 
not ceased hostilities. 





At the same meeting, Ben C. 
Limb, Foreign Minister of the Re- 
public of Korea, declared that his 
Government welcomed efforts for 
honorable settlhement but could not 
accept the principles put forward by 
the Cease-Fire Group. 


Korean Position 


Chinese communists, who were 
aggressors, should not participate in 
the settlement of the problems of 
Korea. Furthermore, the proposed 
committee, with representatives of 
the U.S.S.R. participating, would be 
doomed to failure exactly like the 
Joint Commission of the United 
States and the U.S.S.R., whose only 
achievement from 1945 to 1947 had 
been to deprive the Korean people 
of their right to unity and _ inde- 
pendence. 

It was essential that the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea 
should participate fully in all 
negotations connected with the set- 
tlement. 


AN INFORMAL TALK in the Delegates’ Lounge at Lake Success between: Abba Eban of Israel 
(left); Lester B. Pearson of Canada (centre); and Sir Gladwyn Jebb of the United Kingdom. 
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Korea, called the bastion of 
democracy in Asia, was being theat- 
ened with ruin and genocide be- 
cause of a delay in the collective 
action of the United Nations. The 
enemy was being protected less by 
his own strategic plans than by the 
lack of decisions in the United Na- 
tions. 

The only way to counter aggres- 
sion, he continued was to redouble 
the efforts to destroy the forces of 
the North Koreans and the Chinese 
communists. If Korean fell to the 
Chinese communists and came under 
the iron rule of the Soviet Union, it 
would not be long before India, In- 
do-China, and the rest of Asia met 
the same fate. 

For Haiti, Ernest G. Chauvet said 
that the United Nations was not a 
neutral in the Korean fighting and 
should not, therefore, ask the Chi- 
nese communists for explanations 
which they could well have given 
long before if they had sincerely 
wanted negotiate. Their attitude was 
known, and the United Nations 
should make its attitude known, as 
proposed in the United States draft 
resolution. 

Brazil, stated Joao Carlos Muniz. 
was prepared to agree to negotiated 
solutions and compromises provided 
aggression was not tolerated. The 
United States proposal reiterated the 
principles of the Charter in moderate 
terms and it also allowed for possible 
compromise. 


Further Views 


Jeptha B. Duncan, of Panama, 
said that the twelve-power draft was 
unacceptable, because it would re- 
ward aggression. On the other hand, 
the United States draft safeguarded 
the principles of the United Na- 
tions, using moderate terms, which 
did not call for immediate sanctions. 

Alexis Kyrou, of Greece, also op- 
posed the joint draft resolution, al- 
though he agreed that the intentions 
of its authors were praiseworthy. The 
prospects of a peaceful settlement 
were fully safeguarded by the United 
States draft resolution, he said. He 
was convinced that if a Member 
state became the victim of aggres- 
sion, it would request immediate aid 
from the United Nations and would 
be astounded if there were delays 
and if the United Nations refused 
to call aggression by its true name. 

At the meeting on January 27, L. 
N. Palar. of Indonesia, explained 
that the Asian and Middle Eastern 
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Members had arrived at their ap- 
proach because they recognized that 
on the Korean and other Far East- 
ern problems the big powers were 
On opposite sides of an extremely 
dangerous dividing line. Therefore 
they sought to bring about negotia- 
tions among the big powers. Re- 
viewing the developments since their 
original proposal had first been pre- 
sented he said that now the sponsors 
were considering the suggestions put 
to the Committee by Canada, Israel, 
and others. 

Adolfo Costa du Rels, of Bolivia, 
followed with support for the United 
States draft. However much he ad- 
mired the efforts of the representa- 
tives of India and Canada, he won- 
dered whether, through an excess of 
goodwill and pacific approaches, the 
United Nations might not be under- 
mined, and the mistakes of 1931 and 
1935 be repeated. 


Support for Counter-Proposals 


On the other hand, Dr. Juliusz 
Katz-Suchy, of Poland, argued that 
if the majority of the Committee 
were really concerned with the es- 
tablishment of peace in the Far East, 
they would find nothing to reject in 
China’s counter-proposals. Summary 
rejection by the United States 
showed that the United States had 
never intended to enter into negotia- 
tions. If such negotiations were de- 
cided on, he added, the United 
States would put forward unaccept- 
able conditions for holding any con- 
ference. 

In order to exhaust all possibilities 
for a peaceful settlement, the Polish 
delegation would support the joint 
draft resolution even though it did 
not cover all the outstanding issues. 
Poland would also support the 
U.S.S.R. amendments. 

On the other hand, he strongly 
opposed tht “dangerous” United 
States draft resolution, which aimed 
to spread war. Never in the history 
of international relations had nego- 
tiations been preceded by a condem- 
nation, he said. 

It was rather unusual in interna- 
tional affairs, Dr. Katz-Suchy added, 
referring to United States “pressure 
to obtain a majority,” for the parlia- 
ment of a state to call on the United 
Nations to adopt a resolution con- 
demning another state as an afg- 
gressor. 

Mr. Pearson had wanted assur- 
ance that the powers of the Unified 
Command would not be enlarged, 
the war would not be spread, and 





operations would not be extended, 
but, said Dr. Katcz-Suchy, approval 
of the third paragraph of the United 
States proposal would leave the sup- 
porters of that draft resolution com- 
pletely at the mercy of the United 
States military command, which 
spoke openly of extending the war 
into China. 

Supporting the United States draft 
resolution, G. P. Jooste, of the 
Union of South Africa, said that 
he could not see how passage of that 
resolution could close the door to 
peaceful negotiation. Mr. Jooste 
considered the Canadian suggestions 
constructive. He urged especially 
that the proposed three-man commit- 
tee of good offices should not wait 
for an opportunity but be allowed to 
take the initiative. It could commun- 
icate with the Peking authorities to 
ascertain their intentions and set in 
motion the procedures listed by Mr. 
Pearson. As to further measures, 
the Committee should not commit 
itself to action the exact conse- 
quences of which it could not fore- 
see. Naving condemned Chinese ag- 
gression, the Committee should ex- 
haust the possibilities of peaceful 
negotiation before additional meas- 
ures were formulated. 

Ato Gachaou Zallaka, of Ethiopia, 
also supported the United States 
draft resolution with the reserva- 
tions and modification suggested by 
the United Kingdom and Canada. 


Six Basic Issues 


Dr. Charles Malik, of Lebanon, 
then reviewed six basic issues of the 
debate. 

(1) The prestige and authority of 
the United Nations. There was no 
doubt that all wished to maintain 
that, he said, although there was 
some disagreement as to the results 
to be expected from various courses 
of action suggested. 

(2) The problem whether the sys- 
tem of collective security was or was 
not to work. That system was at 
stake, and it was obvious that the 
first purpose of the organization 
must be to maintain it so that all 
countries, and especially the small 
ones, could rely on help in time of 
need. 

(3) The fear that the war in the 
Far East might spread. That fear 
had been present in every mind, and 
he was certain that every govern- 
ment, whatever the course it advo- 
cated, had acted with the aim of 
avoiding the spreading of the con- 
flict. 
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(4) The active collaboration of 
the Asian countries in facing the 
problem at issue. 

(5) The question of the unity of 
the free world. There was no need 
to fear that nations such as the 
United States and the United King- 
dom would fall out, or that the dem- 
ocratic free world would break up 
if and when the final challenge were 
made. What caused the greatest 
anxiety was the fear that the appar- 
ent weakening of that unity might 
mislead would-be aggressors into be- 
lieving that the time was ripe for 
aggression. 

(6) The fact that the great strug- 
gle of the present age between to- 
talitarianism and freedom, between 
communism and democracy, deter- 
mined and colored all other prob- 
lems. The problem of Korea and 
other Far Eastern problems were but 
incidents in the great ideological 
struggle. 


No Conflict Seen 


The Lebanese delegation, Dr. 
Malik continued, believed that there 
was no conflict between the United 
States proposal and the joint draft 
resolltion and could vote for both 
in good conscience. 

Aggression was aggression, he 
said, whether undertaken by a small 
or large power, whether it was a 
local affair or involved the issue of 
the peace of the whole world. The 
question of collective security also 
entered into the matter. While many 
Members of the United Nations 
could rely on reasonable arrange- 
ments for such security, others, who 
belonged to no system apart from 
the United Nations, would be ex- 
posed to danger should the organi- 
zation disintegrate, 

The United States was indispens- 
able for the system of collective se- 
curity. Nothing must be done to dis- 
courage the people of the United 
States from taking vigorous interest 
in and giving leadership to the or- 
ganization. In view of the role of 
the United States in supporting the 
United Nations in the Far East, it 
would be difficult for a country sup- 
porting collective security not to do 
everything in its power to avoid such 
discouragement. 

For those reasons, Dr. Malik said, 
the Lebanese delegation would press 
tor a vote on the joint draft resolu- 
tion, but would also vote in favor of 
the United States draft should such 
a vote be taken. 
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ROLL-CALL VOTE IN GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
ON CHINESE INTERVENTION IN KOREA 


(The Dominican Republic, having 
been drawn by lot by the President, 
voted first.) 

IN FAVOR: Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Ethiopia, 
France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Iceland, Iran, Iraq, Israel, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Luxembourg, 
Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Para- 
guay, Peru, Philippines, Thailand, 
Turkey, Union of South Africa, 
United Kingdom, United States, Ur- 
uguay, Venezuela, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Can- 
ada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Denmark. 

AGAINST: India, Poland, Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., Burma, Byelo- 


russian §.S.R., Czechoslovakia. 

ABSTAINING: Egypt, Indonesia, 
Pakistan, Saudi Arabia*, Sweden, 
Syria, Yemen, Yugoslavia, Afghan- 
istan. 


*When the name of Saudi Arabia 
was called, the Saudi Arabian repre- 
sentative stated that he was not par- 
ticipating in the vote, whereupon the 
President pointed out that the rules 
of procedure do not provide for a 
representative who is present not to 
participate, for such non-participa- 
tion is regarded as an abstention. 
However, he said, the Saudi Arab- 
ian representative's statement would 
be noted in the record. 





4. United States Presses 


For Naming Aggressor 


R. AUSTIN then restated the 

United States position and an- 
swered several points in the debate. 
The world, he said, awaited answers 
to two grave questions: whether the 
United Nations was capable of pro- 
nouncing a moral judgment in ac- 
cordance with the obvious facts; and 
whether it was capable of formulat- 
ing measures and means for taking 
collective action based on_ those 
facts and on that judgment. The de- 
bate, he said, had not wasted time 
because a great consolidation of 
unity had been achieved; and the 
necessity for that unity was apparent 
from every speech of the minority 
of five. 

However, the American people 
and Government believed that pres- 
ent circumstances did not justify fur- 
ther delay in naming the aggressor. 
The United States opposed any fur- 
ther action which avoided the long 
overdue decision that the Chinese 
communists were aggressors in Ko- 
rea. 

For those reasons, his delegation 
opposed the joint draft resolution 
and would vote against it if it were 
pressed to a vote. Mr. Austin urged 
the Committee to consider most ser- 
iously the effect of such a vote on 
the moral position and prestige of 
the United Nations. Even if the 
joint draft resolution were amended 
to overcome his delegation’s objec- 


tions, which were not unimportant. 
Mr. Austin would still oppose it for 
these reasons. 

He reiterated that the group to be 
set up under the last paragraph of 
the United States draft would be 
free, immediately the resolution was 
approved by the Assembly, to use its 
good offices to obtain the objectives 
aimed at by the Asian-Arab group. 
If it appeared desirable, the Assem- 
bly, of course, could give suitable 
guidance to that committee. The 
questions involved would present 
themselves in a different light once 
the United Nations had faced and 
surmounted the central issue. 


No Additional Authority 


Noting the Canadian and Leban- 
ese representatives’ statements to the 
effect that it was not the intention 
of the United States proposal to give 
the Unified Command any additional 
authority which it did not possess, 
Mr. Austin stated that that was like- 
wise the view of his Government. 

The ad hoc committee to consider 
additional measures, Mr. Austin said, 
would, of course, take into account 
any results which might be achieved 
by the good offices committee. 

The report of the committee 
would be fully discussed in the As- 
sembly. It would be for the latter, 


(Continued on page 184.) 
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38 Countries Promise Aid 
To Korean Relief Program 





Committee Reports On Contributions 


HIRTY-SEVEN Member states 

and one non-member country 
(Italy) have made or promised con- 
tributions for the relief of civilian 
victims of the Korean war, while 
fourteen governments so far have 
offered contributions for the relief 
and reintegration of Palestine refu- 
gees in the Near East. This was 
disclosed by the report of the Nego- 
tiating Committee on Contributions 
to United Nations Programs for Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation, issued on 
January 26. 

The report, submitted to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, outlines the Com- 
mittee’s negotiations since its estab- 
lishment by the Assembly last De- 
cember. Its task was to consult with 
Member and non-member govern- 
ments regarding the amounts they 
would be willing to contribute toward 
financing the Korean relief program, 
as well as to the relief and reintegra- 
tion program for Palestinian refugees. 
The Assembly, in its relevant resolu- 
tions, had set target figures of $250 
million for Korean relief and re- 





habilitation during 1951 and early 
1952, and $50 million for the Pales- 
tine relief operations. (see THE 
BULLETIN, vol. X, no. 1). 

In presenting its report, the Nego- 
tiating Committee, under the Chair- 
manship of G. T. Corley Smith of 
the United Kingdom, stated that it 
had gone as far as it could in this 
phase of its task, and recommended 
that, as the next step, the Secretary- 
General request all governments con- 
cerned to place written statements 
regarding their contributions to both 
funds in his hands not later than 
February 20, in order that the results 
of the appeals might be made public. 

At the outset the report stated: 
“Governments cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by the many examples of 
conspicuous generosity on the part 
of certain small as well as large 
countries. At the same time the 
Committee must point out that gov- 
ernments of certain Members have 
so far made offers which are only 
very modest in proportion to their 





CONTRIBUTIONS FOR 
PALESTINE RELIEF 


(Offers are shown in U.S, dollars 
or equivalents) 







Denmark 40,000; Egypt 390,000; 
Greece 50,000; Indonesia 30,000; 
Israel pending*; Lebanon 33,000 
(minimum)j, Mexico 110,000; 
Norway 14,000; Saudi Arabia 115,- 
000; Sweden 20,000; Syria 60,000; 
United Kingdom 8,000,000 (maxi- 
mum)77; United States 25,000,000 
(maximum)77; Venezuela 20,000. 












* “Pending” signifies that a pro- 
posal was made with conditions rais- 
ing questions beyond the competence 
of the Committee. This proposal 
was referred to the United Nations 
Conciliation Commission for Pales- 
tine and the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency. 

+ “Minimum” signifies that the of- 
fer does not necessarily represent the 
entire contribution which will be 
forthcoming. 

++ “Maximum” signifies that the 
full offers are conditional on the to- 
tal amount of the program being 
raised or otherwise dependent on the 
contribution of other Governments. 

















wealth and resources, and that others 
have made no offers at all.” 

Certain governments, the report 
added, indicated that because of the 
size of their military contributions 
in the Korean war, they are at 
present not in a position to assist the 
civilian relief program there. 

Emphasizing the urgency of the 
Korean relief operations—which had 
increased even while the Committee 
was sitting—the report continued: 
“The Committee has been informed 
that there are now millions of refu- 
gees in Korea who are in desperate 
need of food, clothing, shelter and 
medical supplies. It is forced to 
recognize that widespread human 
suffering and major loss of life from 
exposure, starvation and disease can- 
not be averted unless governments 
press forward their efforts with all 
speed.” 


With regard to Palestine refugee 
aid, the report observed that while 
offers of assistance to the relief pro- 
gram had “fallen far below expecta- 


VICTIMS OF WAR: The purpose of the 

General Assembly’s appeal is to bring 

speedy aid for Korea’s homeless civilians. 

Seen here are just a few of the countless 

thousands who have fled southward before 
the tide of battle. 
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tions” the need for funds had sharp- 
ly increased. The United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency now faced 
a situation where, if it was to prevent 
widespread hunger and disease, it 
must abandon much of the construc- 
tive side of the program envisaged 
in the General Assembly’s resolution. 
In this connection the report noted 
that the two largest potential con- 
tributions—from the United King- 





CONTRIBUTIONS FOR 
KOREAN RELIEF 


(Offers are shown in U.S. dollars 
or equivalents) 







First figure following country in- 
dicates offers to the negotiating com- 
mittee under the General Assembly 
resolution of December 1, 1950. 

Second figure following country 
indicates offers to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral under the Security Council reso- 
lutions on Korea. 

Australia 4,229,000 (maximum)7, 
146,000; Belgium —, 50,000*; 
Brazil —, 2,700,000; Burma 400 
tons of rice; Canada 7,500,000 
(maximum)7, —; China —, 615,- 
000; Cuba —, 259,000*; Denmark 
—, 238,000; Ecuador —, 63,000*; 
Egypt 28,000, —; Ethiopia —, 41,- 
000; France 109,000*; Greece 
—, 385,000*; Guatemala “Several 
thousand tons of timber”, —; Ice- 
land —, 45,000; India —, 172,000*; 
Indonesia 100,000 (minimum)7y7, 
—; Israel —, 63,000; Lebanon —, 
50,000; Liberia —, 10,000; Mexico 
—, 350,000; Netherlands 260,000, 
—; New Zealand —, 131,000*; Nic- 
aragua —, 24,000*; Norway 800,- 
000 (minimum)+}, —; Pakistan —, 
380,000; Paraguay —, 10,000; Peru 
—, 65,000; Philippines —, 3,734,- 
300; Saudi Arabia 10,000, —; Swed- 
en 1,000,000, —; Syria 12,000, —; 
Thailand —, 4,368,000; United 
Kingdom 28,000,000 (maximum)7, 
608,000; United States 162,500,000 
(maximum)+, —; Uruguay —, 2,- 
140,000; Venezuela 70,000, 100,000. 
Non-member State 
Italy —; 200 bed hospital and nec- 
essary personnel. 












































*In those cases where contribu- 
tions in kind, made or promised un- 
der the Security Council resolutions 
on Korea, are marked by an aster-- 
isk, the valuation in dollars should 
be considered as tentative. 

+ “Maximum” signifies that the 
full offers are conditional on the 
target figure of 250 million dollars 
being reached or are otherwise de- 
pendent on the contributions of 
other Governments. 

++ “Minimum” signifies that the 
offers do not necessarily represent 
the entire contributions which may 
be forthcoming. 
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dom and the United States—amount- 
ing to $33 million out of the approxi- 
mate total of $34 million offered, 
were conditional upon adequate con- 
tributions being made by a sufficient 
number of governments. Even with- 
out this qualification the General 
Assembly’s program could not be 
fulfilled with the inadequate amounts 
so far offered, the report stated. 

The contributions offered for 
Korean relief (see box) under the 
General Assembly’s resolution of 
December 1 last on aid for Ko- 
rea, included $28 million from the 
United Kingdom and $162,500,000 
from the United States, while con- 
tributions in kind included generous 
consignments of rice offered by such 
countries as Burma, Thailand and the 
Philippines. 


Chairman’s Statement 

The gap between the number of 
governments voting for the two re- 
lief projects and those which have 
actually pledged contributions was 
stressed by Mr. Corley Smith, speak- 
ing as Chairman of the Negotiating 
Committee at a Lake Success press 
conference on February 2. Mr. Cor- 
ley Smith said that this discrepancy 
was especially true in the case of the 
Palestine relief program, which had 
encountered no opposition in the 
Assembly and on which only six 
countries abstained. So far, however, 
only 14 countries had, he said, 
offered contributions to the program. 
Therefore, it was plain that unless 
more contributions were forthcoming 
for this relief operation, the United 
Nations would have to discard the 
long-range aspect of the program and 
concentrate on merely keeping the 
refugees alive. 

A similar situation applied to the 
Korean relief program, which the 
General Assembly had endorsed by 
51 votes to 0, with 5 abstentions. 
In this case, however, much greater 
emphasis was placed on relief, rather 
than on reconstruction in the early 
stages of the program. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Corley Smith pointed out that 
the $250 million target was being 
reached by two appeals—the first 
made by the Security Council last 
June, and the second by the General 
Assembly last December. The pledges 
coming in were in answer to both 
these appeals. 

Mr. Corley Smith stressed, there- 
fore, that including only offers of 
civilian aid, a total of 38 states have 
so far pledged $222 million, subject 


to various qualifications, toward the 
target figure of $250 million. 


The Chairman disclosed that the 
Negotiating Committee had held 14 
meetings which had been attended 
by representatives of 51 Member 
states. In certain instances several 
non-member states had also been 
approached by the Committee in the 
course of its work. 





Malaria Rate Falls 
in Northern Thailand 


In a district of northern Thailand 
where 50 out of every 1,000 persons 
had malaria in 1949, the number of 
cases has fallen to only 7 per 1,000 
following malaria-control operations 
conducted with the aid of the World 
Health Organization and the United 
Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. 

These figures are given in a re- 
port made in early January by Dr. 
G, Sambasivan, an Indian malariolo- 
gist, leading an international team es- 
tablished in 1949 in the Sarapee 
district of Chiengmai, Thailand, 
jointly by the Thai Government, 
WHO, and UNICEF. In the adjacent 
Hang-Dong district, a Thai team 
was established at the same time to 
operate on the same lines as the 
international team. Together the 
two teams have given anti-malaria 
protection to a total population of 
66,000 by indoor spraying of DDT. 


Five months after the spraying, 
the report states, not a single speci- 
men of the malaria-carrying mos- 
quito, Anopheles minimus, could be 
captured in 726 man-hours of 
search. A significant decrease was 
also reported in the infant parasite 
rate, based upon the number of chil- 
dren under one year of age whose 
blood showed malaria infection. 

The success of the first year’s 
operations has led the Government 
of Thailand to plan for 1951 an ex- 
panded anti-malaria campaign 
among a population of 300,000 in 
the Chiengmai and Lampoon prov- 
inces. WHO and UNICEF have been 
asked to continue their aid in ex- 
panding the work of the interna- 
tional team to cover a population of 
175,000 this year. In the same pe- 
riod, the existing Hang-Dong team 
expects to extend its area to protect 
125,000. A beginning has already 
been made in numbering all houses 
and preparation of location maps of 
all villages in the expanded areas. 
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Korean Question Removed From 


Security Council’s Agenda 





Agreement Reached On United Kingdom Proposal 


HE Security Council on January 

31, by a unanimous decision, re- 
moved the item entitled “Complaint 
of aggression against the Republic of 
Korea” from the list of questions of 
which it is seized. 

Meeting for the first time since 
November 30, 1950, the Council 
adopted a United Kingdom draft 
resolution to this effect. Two days 
earlier, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the 
United Kingdom, stated in a letter 
to the Council’s President, Dr. An- 
tonio Quevedo, of Ecuador, that the 
item in question should be taken off 
the Council’s agenda to remove any 
technical doubts “which might be 
cast on the validity of any resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly 
which contains recommendations to 
Members.” 


“Technical Doubts” 


At the meeting on January 31, Sir 
Gladwyn recalled that the Council 
had discussed the subject of Chinese 
intervention in Korea at several 
meetings last November. The reso- 
lution finally put to vote on No- 
vember 30, received nine affirmative 
votes but it was not adopted because 
of the negative vote of the U.S.S.R. 

Therefore, Sir Gladwyn continued, 
it might be argued that since that 
date the Council, in effect, had not 
been exercising its functions in re- 
spect of this question within the 
meaning of Article 12 of the Char- 
ter. In order to remove any such 
technical doubts, he proposed a 
simple draft by which the Council 
resolved to remove the item from 
the list of matters of which it is 
seized. 

Such removal, he added, would 
in no way prejudice the continuing 
validity of resolutions on Korea al- 
ready adopted by the Council, nor 
wou'd it preclude the Council from 
taking the matter up again at some 
future date if it so desired, by a 
simple procedural vote. 
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Semyon K. Tsarapkin, of the 
U.S.S.R., said he would vote for the 
removal of the item, but not for the 
reasons advanced by the United 
Kingdom representative. The  so- 
called item “Complaint of aggres- 
sion against the Republic of Korea,” 
had been included in the Council’s 
agenda illegally. The civil war which 
had broken out in Korea on June 25 
last, was a conflict “inside the coun- 
try,” between two parts of one and 
the same nation—the Korean na- 
tion. Therefore, in accordance with 
definitions provided by international 
law, the idea of aggression was in- 
applicable to such an internal strug- 
gle, as aggression took place when 
and where one foreign state attacked 
another foreign state. 

Aggression had been committed 
by the United States, when President 
Truman ordered his armed forces to 
invade the country on June 27 and 
start “a criminal war against the Ko- 
rean nation,” which was still con- 
tinuing. The U.S.S.R. did not 
recognize decisions on Korea im- 
posed on the Security Council by 
the United States as valid or legal. 
These resolutions had been adopted 
in the absence of two permanent 
members of the Council—China and 
the U.S.S.R. In any case the vote 
of the “Kuomintang representative” 
had been counted as valid although 
that representative had been illegally 
present in the Council. Furthermore, 
his delegation had opposed the in- 
clusion of the question of alleged 
Chinese intervention in Korea on the 
Assembly’s agenda. For all these 
reasons the U.S.S.R. would vote for 
the removal of the Korean item 
from the Council’s agenda. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, the 
only other speaker in the Council’s 
consideration of the United King- 
dom draft, said he would vote for 
the resolution although he was not 
sure that the step contemplated was 
necessary. Since November the 
Council had not been exercising its 


functions on this question: a view 
which he wished to record. The step 
proposed was unnecessary and the 
Council’s action in this regard should 
not be cited as a precedent. 

Without further debate, the Coun- 
cil adopted the United Kingdom pro- 
posal unanimously. President Que- 
vedo expressed pleasure that the 
Council had reached unanimity on 
this question. 





Swiss Plan Will Aid 
Refugee Invwalids 


Switzerland, one of the 18 mem- 
ber states of the International Refu- 
gee Organization, has agreed to pro- 
vide homes and permanent care for 
200 or more “hard-core” refugees 
now in 1RO hospitals and _institu- 
tions. 

The plan was adopted by the 
Swiss Federal Council just before 
Christmas, and supported unani- 
mously by both legislative houses. 
It will admit to Switzerland, and to 
care in Swiss sanatoria and institu- 
tions, “at least 50 tubercular dis- 
placed persons” as well as numbers 
of chronic invalids and handicapped 
persons. 

The Swiss Government announced 
that it would select the individual 
refugees without regard to race, re- 
ligion, nationality, or geographical 
location. The Government has asked 
Swiss Aid to Europe to carry out the 
project and has allocated 620,500 
Swiss francs for expenses for the 
first year. 

Director-General J. Donald Kings- 
ley hailed the agreement as “an act 
of generosity in keeping with the 
great humanitarian traditions of the 
Swiss people and their Government. 

“We still have more than 4,000 
refugees suffering from tuberculosis 
in our hospitals,” Mr. Kingsley said. 


Increase in Resettlement 


Additional news concerning the 
organization’s work came in a report 
announcing that 16,879 displaced 
persons had left 1Ro areas for reset- 
tlement during last November—the 
highest monthly total since May 1950 
and 500 above the monthly average 
for the past year. 

The United States, whose October 
acceptance of refugees was second 
to Australia’s, once again took the 
lead, 1RO reported. In November, 
8,139 displaced persons left IRO 
camps for the United States, an in- 
crease of almost 2,400 over the pre- 
ceding month’s figure. 
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New Members Welcomed 
To Security Council 


HREE new members, the repre- 

sentatives of Brazil, the Nether- 
lands and Turkey were welcomed to 
the Security Council at the meeting 
on January 31, the Council’s first 
meeting of the year. Brazil is repre- 
sented by Joao Carlos Muniz; the 
Netherlands by Daniel J. von Bal- 
luseck; and Turkey by Selim Sarper. 
The three new members replace 
Cuba, Egypt and Norway, whose 
term of office on the Council expired 
on December 31, 1950. Of the new 
members, Brazil and the Netherlands 
have served previously on the Secur- 
ity Council. 

In welcoming the new members 
Dr. Antonio Quevedo, of Ecuador, 
expressed the hope that the present 
difficulties of the Security Council in 
reaching substantive decisions would 
prove temporary. He also reminded 
the members that the Council was 
also an instrument of conciliation. 


“Hopeful Days” 


Replying to the President’s wel- 
come Mr. von Balluseck agreed that 
they were indeed “far away from the 
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hopeful days of San Francisco” and 
that it would be unrealistic not to 
recognize the failure of many of 
their efforts. At the same time, the 
United Nations remained the su- 
preme hope of mankind and there 
was no stronger inducement for sup- 
porting, using and strengthening its 
machinery in the service of peace 
and security than the “alarming seri- 
ousness of the present-day situa- 
tion.” 

Mr. Muniz, of Brazil, cited the 
organization of American States, as 
a significant example of how well- 
conceived regionalism could vigor- 
ously contribute to world peace. The 
American Continent did not have 
the psychological barriers that made 
inter-state relations difficult. United 
by the same concept of life and civi- 
lization, and by growing bonds of 
economic interdependence, the 
American peoples advanced rapidly 
toward transforming into reality, on 
the continental level, the federal idea 
already embodied by almost all of 
them in their national constitutions. 

This peaceful evolution in the 
Western Hemisphere not only made 





the task of preserving peace and se- 
curity easier, but also set an example 
of how peoples might live together 
in harmony. The United Nations was 
a powerful instrument for the peace- 
ful settlement of conflicts and for 
collective action. There was no pro- 
gress which could not be achieved 
through it. 

Selim Sarper expressed the belief 
that the Security Council could still 
be the most important organ of the 
United Nations. Turkey would do its 
utmost to safeguard and preserve 
the prestige and authority of the 
United Nations. 


New School in Somaliland 


As its first act in the new year, the 
Italian Administration in Somaliland 
has inaugurated a school for the 
political and administrative training 
of senior civil officials for the future 
Somali State. Thirty-nine candidates 
selected by examination, are to attend 
the school’s first three-year course. 

In an inaugural speech, Ambas- 
sador Giovanni Fornari, the Italian 
Administrator, hailed the event as a 
major step towards Somali inde- 
pendence. It was necessary to adapt 
the future state to changing modern 
conditions and it was also necessary 
to preserve national traditions. The 
school would give Somali students 
an opportunity to show their politi- 
cal consciousness and maturity, Am- 
bassador Fornari said. 

A draft Trusteeship Agreement for 
the former Italian colony was ap- 
proved by the General Assembly on 
December 2, 1950, under the terms 
of which the territory will achieve its 
independence in ten years’ time. 
Earlier, Italy had given the Assem- 
bly assurances of its determination 
to prepare Somaliland for inde- 
pendence in a spirit of justice, peace, 
liberty and progress. Italy announced 
substantially increased expenditures 
for medical and educational services 
in the territory, as initial steps for 
speeding its progress toward inde- 
pendence. 


BRAZIL, TURKEY AND THE NETHERLANDS 
were elected at the fifth session of the 
General Assembly to replace Cuba, Egypt 
and Norway on the Security Council. They 
will serve for the usual two-year term of 
office. The new representatives are seen 
here before taking their seats at the Coun- 
cil’s first meeting of 1951 (left to right): 
Daniel J. von Balluseck, of the Netherlands; 
Joao Carlos Muniz, of Brazil; and Selim 
Sarper, of Turkey. 
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NEAR THE KOREAN BATTLE FRONT: Lt. Gen. Matthew D. Ridgway (left), Commanding Gen- 
eral, 8th United States Army, confers with Brig. Gen. Van Brunt somewhere near the front. 


Extent of New Enemy’s 
Participation in Korea 


The Unified Command’s Report on Operations 


NTERROGATION of newly cap- 

ture Chinese communist prison- 
ers of war has revealed both the ex- 
tent of the participation of this new 
enemy and his basic intentions, says 
General Douglas MacArthur in his 
eleventh report of United Nations 
Command operations in Korea. The 
report covers the period of Decem- 
ber 1 to 15, 1950. 

There is no doubt, General Mac- 
Arthur adds, that it has long been 
the plan of the Chinese communist 
authorities to commit so much of 
their war resources in manpower and 
material as necessary to ensure de- 
struction of the United Nations Com- 
mand and prevent the United Na- 
tions from bringing order and _ uni- 
fication to all of Korea. 

“Our general attack of Novembei 
24,” he states, “threw the sur- 
reptitious Chinese communist build- 
up operations off balance and pre- 
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maturely exposed the decision of the 
Chinese communist authorities to in- 
tervene—a decision not openly an- 
nounced nor previously brought to 
light through political intelligence. 

“The open intervention of com- 
munist China and the employment of 
its vast war resources against the 
relatively small United Nations 
Command forced us to withdraw 
from our offensive operations de- 
signed to destroy remaining North 
Korean opposition to the objectives 
of the United Nations, and to as- 
sume a posture of defence. This 
has been accomplished in complete 
order with all units intact and losses 
well within normal limits of combat 
experience, 

“Communist centres of the world 
have sought to propagandize the 
thought that our tactical operations 
initiated on November 24 resulted 
in the United Nations Command's 








being completely shattered. They 
have sought to create the illusion of 
major tactical disaster—to point to 
the Chinese communist intervention 
in the Korean conflict as solely 
responsive to our own tactical deci- 
sions and movements. 

“All of this is pure nonsense. The 
United Nations Command is in ex- 
cellent shape with high morale, con- 
spicuous self-confidence, and marked 
battle efficiency. It is in no sense a 
defeated command. The entry of 
communist China into the Korean 
conflict—a risk inherent in our Ko- 
rean operations from their very in- 
ception—was responsive alone to 
decisions long determined upon and 
given effect by the destruction of the 
North Korean satellite forces. 

“The principal factor underlying 
the existing situation—that the 
United Nations Command now is op- 
posed by the combined war resources 
of communist China—has become 
somewhat obscured by this rash of 
propaganda tending to cloud the real 
issue. 

“The United Nations Command, 
because of intervening circumstances 
quite beyond its power to control, 
was unable to complete the execu-. 
tion of its prescribed mission,” Gen- 
eral MacArthur concludes. “It is 
within its present capabilities, how- 
ever, to continue to inflict staggering 
losses upon this new enemy power 
and to cause an enormous and 
progressive attrition to the Chinese 
communist forces in Korea.” 











Education Needed for 
Philippine Development, 
Mission Reports 


The Philippines could support at 
a satisfactory standard of living more 
than twice its present population of 
20 million if the people were edu- 
cated to develop their great natural 
resources, according to the report of 
an educational mission to that coun- 
try by the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. 

Although only a little more than 
one seventh of the land is now under 
cultivation, about three fourths of 
the total land area has been listed as 
“potential area available for agricul- 
ture, industrial, and other purposes,” 
the report says. 

Illiteracy is one of the Philippines’ 
most urgent problems, according to 
the report, with almost 50 per cent 
of the population unable to read or 
write. 
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Progress of ‘Technical 


Assistance in 1950 





I Record of Expanded Program 


NE hundred and forty-five 

projects have been launched or 
scheduled for 38 countries under the 
expanded technical assistance pro- 
gram from July 1 to December 31, 
1950, states the second report of the 
Technical Assistance Board (TAB) 
to the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee. 

These projects will require the 
services of about 513 experts and a 
considerable number of fellowships. 
The total cost for this is estimated 
at $2,106,680. Another 150 projects 
are expected to result from negotia- 
tions still under consideration at the 
time the report was written. 

Actual assistance under the pro- 
gram has only been possible in the 
three months ending last December 
31, when funds became available to 
permit firm commitments and work 
in the field to begin. So far, only the 
equivalent of $7,470,741 has actually 
been contributed out of the total 
equivalent of $20,046,552 pledged 
last June by 54 governments at the 
Technical Assistance Conference 
(see the BULLETIN, vol. IX, no. 1), 

“Although the program has not 
been in operation long enough for a 
clear appraisal to be made,” says the 
report, “governments have confirmed 
their interest in the program by the 
variety and number of requests that 
have been submitted. Similarly, the 
organizations (participating in the 
program) appear to have laid the 
foundations to enable useful projects 
to be carried out in many fields in 
most areas of the world. In spite of 
the difficulties inherent in the opera- 
tion of such a program, as well as 
the effect of the present international 
situation on it, the Board, counting 
as it does on the determined support 
of governments, views the future with 
confidence.” 

In giving a country-by-country ac- 
count of activities under the pro- 
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gram (for details see pages 167 and 
170), the report also draws atten- 
tion to certain fundamental _ is- 
sues in economic development. 

While there are great differences 
in the degree of economic develop- 
ment in the under-developed regions, 
it says, economic development in all 
of them implies simultaneous action 
in a variety of fields. Since agri- 
culture today contributes a major 
part of the national income in most 
under-developed countries, develop- 
ment implies initially a better utiliza- 
tion and conservation of renewable 
natural resources in _ agriculture, 
forestry, and fisheries as a means, 
first, to better nutrition and housing 
of the rural people themselves, and, 
secondly, to rise ‘above the level of 
pure sustenance farming in order 
that the rural population can play a 
larger share in earning the foreign 
exchange so necessary for develop- 
ment in other spheres. 


Urgent Needs 


Concurrently, however, assistance 
and guidance are, the report con- 
tinues, urgently needed: to promote, 
by developing suitable industries, a 
more balanced economic develop- 
ment; to strengthen public adminis- 
tration; to mobilize idle manpower; 
to train labor in skilled trades and to 
increase its efficiency; to combat il- 
literacy, build up fundamental, sec- 
ondary and_ technical education 
facilities and to develop basic scienti- 
fic research; to eradicate, by ap- 
propriate public health programs, the 
widespread disease and_ ill-health 
which are among the root causes of 
poverty and low productivity; and, in 
general, to promote higher social 
standards. 

Careful consideration, adds the 
report, has been given to these 


fundamental issues in the projects 
being formulated under the ex- 
panded program. 

Experience during the few months 
which have elapsed since the pro- 
gram became operative shows that 
“as time goes on, there is a better 
realization of basic needs on the 
part of countries seeking assistance. 
. . . As the first results of the field 
work that has now been initiated 
become apparent, there will be 
growing appreciation of, and an in- 
creased demand for technical assist- 
ance in fields not yet, or only in- 
sufficiently covered, in requests re- 
ceived so far.” 


Problems 


Technical assistance in the past, 
the report notes in discussing gen- 
eral policy matters, has not always 
yielded the results expected. One 
reason is that many under-developed 
countries lack long-term planning in 
the economic and social fields. Con- 
sequently, the methods of aid em- 
ployed have not always been adapted 
to local conditions. 

Secondly, a considerable number 
of requests for assistance have been 
submitted without clearly indicating 
priorities and without evidence that 
the country concerned would be in a 
position to implement plans drawn 
up with the help of international or- 
ganizations taking part in the pro- 
gram. To meet this problem, ex- 
ploratory and survey missions have 
been sent out, and the participating 
organizations have arranged to ap- 
point resident representative in cer- 
tain countries to act on their behalf. 
TAB, the report observes, attaches 
great importance to such measures. 


A number of governments, it adds, 
have already established, or are 
setting up machinery to co-ordinate 
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their economic development planning 
and technical assistance activities. 
This is in accordance with the pro- 
visions in the Economic and Social 
Council’s resolution (setting up the 
expanded program) to have such 
machinery created as is appropriate 
to the structure of the government 
concerned. 

Another serious problem to which 
the report calls attention arises from 
the varying degree of administrative 
efficiency in countries receiving aid. 
Encouraged, however, by the re- 
quests it has received for assistance 
in improving administrative ma- 
chinery and services of governments. 
TAB believes that this type of aid 
will contribute substantially to mak- 
ing the work of experts more fruitful. 

There have also been some mis- 
understandings about’ the  prin- 
ciples governing technical assistance 
through the expanded program. Gov- 
ernments requesting aid, the report 
stresses in this respect, should ap- 
preciate that the program is one in 
which the initiative lies with them, 
and that the major part of the 
progress towards economic develop- 
ment can only come from efforts of 
the governments themselves. 


To meet this situation, the Board 
has prepared a short booklet on the 
program, primarily for the use of 
government officials. This will be 
published in English, French, Spanish 
and Arabic, and in such other lan- 
guages as may be required. 


Operational Difficulties 


One operational difficulty has been 
to obtain suitably qualified experts. 
One reason has been the limited 
tenure and conditions of employ- 
ment that can be offered to them. 
It has also become increasingly dif- 
ficult in the present international 
situation to obtain the release of such 
experts from other work. Govern- 
ments, says the report, can give valu- 
able help—as some of them already 
have done—not only in releasing 
experts from their own services but 
also in influencing universities and 
other employers to do so. 

The lack of certain currencies in 
the funds received for the program 
—amounting so far to one-third of 
the total $20,046,552 pledged—has 
also caused difficulties in recruiting 
experts. Another obstacle has been 
caused by the inconvertibility of 
a considerable part of the funds 
pledged or received. Both the re- 
cruitment of experts and other opera- 
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tional aspects of the program, the 
report observes, would be greatly 
facilitated if the convertibility re- 
strictions imposed by contributing 
countries could be more flexibly in- 
terpreted. 

In some instances, uncertainty 
as to whether experts are liable for 
national income tax has added to 
the problem of obtaining their serv- 
ices. Such complexities, the report 
suggests, might be resolved if the 
Convention on the Privileges and 
Immunities of the United Nations 
and specialized agencies were inter- 
preted by the signatory governments 
to include personnel working under 
the expanded program. 

A further financial problem, caus- 
ing difficulty both in accounting and 
in operations, has arisen from the 
existence of several rates of ex- 
change in certain countries. In some, 
the rates on the basis of which con- 
tributions to the program have been 
calculated are very different from 
those which the participating organi- 
zations must use in incurring ex- 
penses in those currencies. 

Considerable difficulty has also 
been found in applying the prin- 
ciples whereby countries requesting 
aid are normally expected to meet 
a substantial part of the local costs 
of the technical services they receive. 
Many such governments considered 
it unduly burdensome, for instance, 
to pay the full subsistence allowance 





of experts, as the Technical Assist- 
ance Board first suggested. These 
arrangements were later modified, 
but, says the report, “no fully satis- 
factory solution was reached.” The 
Technical Assistance Committee will 
be asked for guidance in this matter. 

As for providing equipment, a 
conservative policy has been pur- 
sued. Only equipment and materials 
necessary for demonstration and 
teaching purposes have been pro- 
vided. Effectively to initiate a 
demonstration project, in some in- 
stances, observes the report, requires 
a much larger outlay on equipment, 
materials, or auxiliary services than 
can be provided from the limited 
funds available. And the requesting 
countries have often been unable to 
provide the appropriate currencies 
for this purpose. Consequently, use- 
ful projects have in some cases been 
left in abeyance. 


Relations with Other Programs 


Other problems have been posed 
by the operation of various regional 
and bilateral programs in the same 
countries and largely in the same 
fields in which technical aid under 
the expanded program is being, or 
will be, given. 

Although these problems have not 
yet become acute, the report warns, 
they may, however, adversely affect 
the expanded program. 


EXPERT ADVICE is being given to Saudi Arabia, under the expanded program on water 
utilization and agricultural development. Picture shows concrete-lined ditches to carry water 
from Ain Dhila to an experimental farm at Al Bijadiyah. 
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Thus, governments giving techni- 
cal assistance on a bilateral basis 
have often been able to provide it 
under more favorable financial terms 
than the aid supplied under the ex- 
panded program, and they have been 
able to support their technical as- 
sistance with direct financial help. 

It is largely the responsibility of 
each recipient government, the re- 
port points out, to co-ordinate the 
technical aid supplied to them from 
various sources so as to avoid over- 
lapping and to ensure that the col- 
lective efforts achieve the best results. 
TAB and the organizations repre- 
sented on it are encouraging govern- 
ments to act along these lines. 

Regional organizations and gov- 
ernments giving technical aid bilat- 
erally, moreover, have expressed 
their intention to bring about close 
co-operation with the organizations 
taking part in the expanded program. 
The latter have generally been in- 
formed of the regional and bilateral 
technical assistance proposed. So 
has TAB. 


Co-operation 


The following four instances of 
co-operation are specifically men- 
tioned in the report: 

(i) Arrangements for co-ordina- 
tion between TAB and the Co-ordi- 
nating Committee for Technical As- 
sistance of the Organization of 
American States have been .con- 
firmed by an exchange of letters. 

(ii) In response to an invitation to 
TAB from the Governments of Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Ceylon, India, New 
Zealand, Pakistan and the United 
Kingdom, the appointment of a 
liaison officer at the headquarters of 
the Council for Technical Co-opera- 
tion in South and South-East Asia, 
in Colombo, has been approved by 
TAB. 

(iii) The United States Govern- 
ment has kept TAB informed of re- 
quests for assistance and agreements 
made under its “Point Four” pro- 
gram. In addition, there have been 
frequent consultations in the field 
between technical assistance person- 
nel of the organizations taking part 
in the expanded program and United 
States Government representatives to 
arrange the best means of co-opera- 
tion between them. This has been 
done under the auspices of and in 
accordance with the wishes of the 
government receiving aid. 

(iv) TAB has received informa- 
tion on the constitution of the Com- 
mittee for Technical Co-operation in 
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Africa south of the Sahara. AI- 
though some specialized agencies 
have taken part in this Committee’s 
activities, no arrangements, however, 
have as yet been made for co-ordi- 


nating its work with that of TAB. 

Accounts of activities under the 
expanded program in various coun- 
tries and regions comprise the bulk 
of the report. 





2 Working of 


Regular Programs 


NITED NATIONS technical as- 
sistance activities financed 
from the regular United Nations bud- 
get are surveyed in another report, 
submitted by the Secretary-General 
to the forthcoming session of the 
Economic and Social Council in 
Santiago. This describes the advisory 
social welfare services during 1950 
as well as technical aid for economic 
development and training in public 
administration during the last half 
of 1950 (Country-by-country details 
are listed on page 167, regional and 
international activities on page 170.) 
Altogether, 63 countries (includ- 
ing several dependent territories) 
received help in these fields. 

Such technical assistance activities, 
says the report, “have amply demon- 
strated the great potentialities of the 
program launched by the Economic 
and Social Council.” They have also 
shown that technical assistance work 
itself is the best way of stimulating 
further requests for technical assist- 
ance as new requirements are made 
known and as related activities are 
initiated through work in the field. 


Future Lines of Work 


Discussing future lines of work, 
the report also draws attention to the 
value of appointing resident techni- 
cal assistance representatives in vari- 
ous countries to co-ordinate pro- 
grams, as shown, for instance, by the 
appointment last year of such an of- 
ficial in Haiti. This practice will be 
expanded, says the report, pointing 
to the appointment of another resi- 
dent representative in Pakistan, and 
to arrangements to appoint such of- 
ficials for Afghanistan, Colombia, 
Turkey and Indonesia. (The resident 
representative for Afghanistan— 
Philip G. Beck—left New York on 
February 7 to take up his new post). 

The effectiveness of comprehen- 
sive missions of technical assistance 
experts is also stressed in the report, 
which cites the work of the mission 


dispatched last year to Bolivia, in 
co-operation with FAO, ILO and 
UNESCO, Such missions, the report 
says, will provide a sound basis for 
initiating technical aid programs in 
other under-developed countries 
where fundamental work of this 
kind has not already been done. 

Another promising field of work, 
the report continues, is indicated by 
the self-help community development 
and employment program devised by 
the Greek Government with the aid 
of a United Nations social welfare 
adviser. 

The aim of this program was to 
encourage local communities to meet 
their social and economic problems 
by using their own idle manpower 
to construct badly needed, small- 
scale public works, selected and di- 
rected by the community itself. 

The report further stresses the de- 
sirability of conducting training cen- 
tres to aid governments in planning 
and evaluating projects prior to pre- 
senting them to financing institutions 
for financing. This suggestion is 
based on the experience of the 
Asian training centre for agricultural 
and allied development projects held 
at Lahore, Pakistan, last year. 

& 
Difficulties 

A number of problems were, 
however, encountered while conduct- 
ing technical assistance operations 
during the past year, the report points 
out. (Some of these are also de- 
scribed in the report of the Technical 
Assistance Board, reviewed in the 
two preceding pages of this issue). 

Difficulties, for instance, have 
been found in recruiting suitable ex- 
perts, which have delayed the fulfil- 
ment of requests for technical assist- 
ance. 

Some governments, the report 
notes, have already established cen- 
tral agencies to deal with technical 
assistance questions, which also help 
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in contacting experts. Other gov- 
ernments, it is hoped, will follow this 
procedure. 

The report also warns that the 
success of the whole fellowship pro- 
gram could be seriously prejudiced 
by recipient governments withdraw- 
ing their fellowship holders without 
adequate advance notice, and by the 
failure of fellowship holders to ar- 
rive in their host countries on sched- 
ule. Such factors place a heavy 
burden of officials in host countries, 
the report observes. 

It also emphasizes the need for 
countries requesting aid to define 
clearly the fields in which they de- 
sire assistance. Doing so will avoid 
delays in acting On requests. 

As in the case of the expanded 
program, problems have also arisen 
in connection with the responsibility 
normally expected of governments 
to bear a substantial part of the 
local costs of the technical assistance 
they receive. 

Careful consideration, says the re- 
port, should be given in cases where 
the provision of such aid may be 
frustrated because of a recipient gov- 
ernment’s inability to meet even a 
portion of the costs involved. In this 
connection, the Secretary-General 
points out that under certain bilat- 
eral programs all technical costs are 
borne by governments contributing 
that help. 

As for organizing seminars, con- 
ferences and other activities involv- 
ing several governments, the report 
observes that the desirability of ar- 
ranging such projects cannot always 
be gauged on the basis of a request 
from a single government, despite 
the provision in resolutions govern- 
ing United Nations technical assist- 
ance that they should generally be 
initiated on requests of governments. 
“The basis of action in this field, 
therefore, must, in most cases, be @ 
demonstrated need rather than re- 
quests from all possible participants.” 
Participation in such projects should, 
of course, depend on the decision of 
each government concerned. 

Another point emphasized in the 
report is the need for complete and 
constant co-operation between the 
Technical Assistance Administration 
at United Nations Headquarters and 
the secretariats of the regional eco- 
nomic commissions. The Adminis- 
tration has therefore decided to ap- 
point representatives for the regions 
covered by these commissions. While 
attached to the staffs of the commis- 
sions, they will be responsible to the 
Technical Assistance Administration. 
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HE technical assistance financed 

under the regular United Na- 
tions budget was provided as fol- 
lows, in the period reviewed on 
these pages: 








Experts 





Sixteen countries either received, 
or were scheduled to receive, ex- 
perts for advice and assistance on 
economic development problems. 
These countries are: Afghanistan, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Chile, Ecua- 
dor, Haiti, India, Iran, Lebanon, 
Mexico, Pakistan, Paraguay, Philip- 
pines, Thailand, and Yugoslavia. 

Experts in various social welfare 
fields were at work in Austria, Bo- 
livia, Ecuador, Egypt, Greece, 
Guatamala, India, Iran, Iraq, Italy, 
Japan, Peru, Philippines, Poland, 
Turkey, and Yugoslavia. 


















Fellowships and Scholarships 


As of December 11, 1950, 93 
awards for economic development 
fellowships had been announced. Al- 
together, 306 candidates for fellow- 
ships were nominated from 36 coun- 
tries, including 8 dependent terri- 
tories. The host countries for these 
fellows were: Australia, 4; Belgium, 
6; Brazil, 1; Canada, 10; Denmark, 
3; France, 16; India, 1; Mexico, 1; 
Netherlands, 6; New Zealand, 3; 
Sweden, 2; United Kingdom, 23; 
and United States (including Puerto 
Rico), 26. (Some of the fellows 
studied in more than one country). 


Awards were announced for the 
following countries: Afghanistan, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Chile, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France 
(Cambodia), Greece, Haiti, India, 
Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Mexico, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Syria, Thail- 
and, Turkey, United Kingdom (for 
Cyprus, Cyrenaica) and Yugoslavia. 

Thirty-two fellowships and 25 
scholarship in public administration 
were awarded as of December 11, 
1950, out of a total of 123 candi- 
dates nominated by 24 governments 
(including nominations for five de- 
pendent territories). These were 
the first awards of their kind made 
under the United Nations program 
for training in public administra- 
tion. They went to: Belgium, 
Brazil, Burma, Chile, Cuba, Ecua- 
dor, Greece, Haiti, Iceland, India, 
Iran, Israel, Lebanon, Mexico, Neth- 
erlands (for Aruba, Netherlands 
West Indies), Nicaragua, Norway, 

































Assistance During 1950 


Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand, Tur- 
key, United Kingdom (for Cyren- 
aica, Tripolitania, Malta), and Uru- 
guay. 

The host countries for these fel- 
lows and scholars were Australia (4 
fellows); Belgium (2 fellows); Can- 
ada (2 fellows, 1 scholar); France 
(2 scholars); Lebanon (1 scholar); 
Mexico (1 fellow, 3 scholars); 
Netherlands (1 fellow); Sweden (1 
fellow); United Kingdom (9 fel- 
lows, 1 scholar); United States (9 
fellows, 10 scholars). 


During 1950, 184 social welfare 
fellowships were awarded out of the 
336 candidates nominated. 


Fellows for 1950 came from: 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Ceylon, Chile, Colombia, 
Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, Finland, 
France, Greece, Haiti, India, Iran, 
Israel, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, Lux- 
embourg, Netherlands, Netherlands 
West Indies, Norway, Philippines, 
Republic of Korea, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Syria, Thailand, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom, British West In- 
dies, and Yugoslavia. 

Their host countries were: Bel- 
gium, Canada, Chile, Czechosla- 
vakia, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Norway, Puerto Rico, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, United Kingdom, United 
States, and Yugoslavia. 


In addition, seven scholarships 
and two fellowships in social wel- 
fare were administered by the Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration on 
behalf of the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency 
Fund. The scholars and fellows 
in this instance came from Malaya. 


Other Assistance 


Several conferences and seminars 
were also arranged during the year 
under review dealing with various 
aspects of economic development, 
social welfare or public administra- 
tion. (For further details, see 
page 170). 

A certain amount of technical so- 
cial welfare literature and demon- 
stration equipment was also sup- 
plied to a number of countries. 

Arrangements have also been 
made with the International Insti- 
tute of Administrative Sciences in 
Brussels to provide documentary 
material, or to prepare reports for 
aiding United Nations Members on 
various public administration prob- 
lems. 
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3. Activities Under 
Expanded Program 


(Initiated, Completed or Approved; ) 


AFGHANISTAN: UN—6 economic de- 
velopment experts. FAO—S5 experts, 4 
fellowships, agriculture, cotton culture: 
karakul sheep, livestock disease control. 
WHO—1 public health program expert. 
Also—resident technical assistance rep- 
resentative. 


BOLIVIA: FUND* -— exchange rates, 
credit policies, fiscal measures. 


BRAZIL: UN—1 housing expert. 


BURMA: UN—2 cottage industries ex- 
perts, 2 census and statistics experts. 
1Llo—1 cottage industries expert. FAO— 
1 expert and 2 fellowships for forest 
industries. 


CEYLON: FAO—9 experts, 6 fellow- 
ships, for dry land farming, sugar cane 
culture, animal industry, farm manage- 
ment, agriculture statistics and forestry. 
UNESCO—(a)1 mineral research expert, 
(b) 2 fundamental education experts. 
wHO—(a)1 malaria control expert, (b) 
1 health education expert, (c) 4 experts, 
4 fellowships in maternal and child 
health. Note— UNESCO project (a) 
with UN, project (b) with ILo, FAO, 
WHO. 


CHILE: WHO: 1 health demonstration 
area expert. 


COLOMBIA: UN—7 experts, taxation, 
public utilities, transport, price and pro- 
duction indices. 1o—1 manpower ex- 
pert. FAO—9 experts, agriculture, land 
resources, livestock, forestry, foot and 
mouth disease. UNESCO—1 primary and 
secondary education expert. Icao—1l 
civil aviation expert. WHO—1 public 
health administration expert; 4 experts, 
fellowships, health demonstration area; 
2 experts, 3 fellowships in maternal and 
child health. BANK* — comprehensive 
mission. FUND — Monetary and finan- 
cial aspects of development program. 
Also—resident technical assistance rep- 
resentative. 


COSTA RICA: FAO—training centre in 
agricultural statistics; 4 experts and 
2 fellows. wHO—3 experts in nursing 
training. 

CUBA: BANK—comprehensive mission. 
FUND—exchange policies. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: WHO—1 insect 
control expert. 


ECUADOR: UN—4 experts on budget, 
customs, tariffs, census and civil service 
organization. 1L0—2 experts, 7 fellow- 
ships in vocational training. FAO — 6 
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experts, 2 fellowships, agricultural ex- 
tension, sheep-raising, grain storage and 
marketing, food technology, rural in- 
dustries. UNESCO—4 vocational training 
experts. WHO—3 experts, 2 nurses, tu- 
berculosis training centre and control. 
FUND—exchange system. Note—UNESCO 
project with ILo. 





EGYPT: ICAO—S5S experts in air traffic 
services, radio communications, main- 
tenance of radio navigation aids. FUND 
assistance in computation of repur- 
chase obligations. 





EL SALVADOR: ILO—1 social security 
expert. WHO—1l health demonstration 
area expert. 


ETHIOPIA: ICAO—4 experts, 9 fellow- 
ships, civil aviation, meteorology, radio 
communications, etc. WHO—1 expert, 
2 nurses, venereal disease control. 


FINLAND: 1cAO—6 civil aviation fellow- 
ships. FUND—credit and fiscal policies. 


GREECE: FUND—credit and fiscal pol- 
icies. 

GUATEMALA: UN—2 social and child 
welfare experts. ILO—1 wages expert. 
FAO—2 experts on water and soil con- 
servation in forest areas. BANK—eco- 
nomic development, including finance, 
industry, power, transportation, agri- 
culture. 


HAITI: UN—l1I resident representative, 
economic development. FAO—4 ex- 
perts, cotton production, inland fisheries, 
forestry, irrigation, land use adjust- 
ments. 


HONDURAS: FAO—4 experts, 2 fellow- 
ships, agricultural development, rural 
credit, grain storage, forestry. FUND— 
banking and exchange. 


ICELAND: FUND—Banking. 


INDIA: UN—1 housing expert, 1 crim- 
inology expert. FAO—3 experts, 2 fel- 
lowships in forestry. UNESCO—10 ex- 
perts, fellowships, scientific research. 
WHO—5 experts in anti-biotics produc- 
tion. 


+ N.B. This chart also includes cer- 
tain projects financed from the regular 
United Nations budget for advisory so- 
cial welfare services and for technical 
assistance for economic development. 

* The technical assistance activities 
of the BANK and FUND are not financed 
from the funds for the expanded pro- 
gram. 


INDONESIA: UN—2 experts on eco- 
nomic and social questions. Lo — | 
expert on social and labor questions. 
FAO—2 agriculture and forestry experts. 
UNESCO—4 experts, fundamental educa- 
tion project. 1cAo—1I civil aviation ex- 
pert. WHO—1 public health expert. 
Also—resident technical assistance rep- 
resentative. Note—-UNESCO project as- 
sisted by ILO, FAO, WHO. 


IRAN: UNESCO — | liaison officer. 
icao—9 civil aviation experts. WHO 
3 experts, 2 fellowships, venereal disease 
control. Note—UNESscO liaison officer 
represents Technical Assistance Board. 





IRAQ: UN—I social welfare expert. 
FAO—3 experts on agricultural aspects 
of BANK mission. UNESCO—3 experts, 
fellowships, science teaching. Icao — 
2 experts, 4 fellowships, air traffic serv- 
ices and meteorology. BANK—compre- 
hensive mission. 


ISRAEL: ILO — 1 manpower expert. 
FAO—2 experts on land use and range 
management. ICAO—2 experts, 6 fellow- 
ships in civil aviation. 


ITALY: UN—I social welfare expert. 
FUND—balance of payments. 


JORDAN: FAO—1 agricultural econom- 
ics expert. 


LEBANON: UNESCO—1I expert, educa- 
tional and scientific research. IcCAo — 
1 civil aviation fellowship. wHo— 1 
public health school expert (in 1952), 
1 environmental sanitation expert. FUND 
—exchange problems. Note — UNESCO 
project with wHo. 


LIBERIA: UNESCO—9 experts, 7 fellow- 
ships, education and science teaching. 
wHO—1I public health administration 
expert. 


LIBYA: UN—6 experts, finance, statis- 
tics, electric power, social welfare, gen- 
eral economic survey. FAO—4 experts, 
wool, wine, agronomy, _ irrigation. 
UNESCO—1 expert, 14 technicians, fel- 
lowships, technical and clerical train- 
ing. WHO—1 health survey expert, | 
public health expert. FUND—currency 
and banking. 


MEXICO: ILO— 3 vocational training 
experts. UNESCO—4 experts, 10 fellow- 
ships, scientific bibliographical centre. 
WHO—1 health education expert. 


NICARAGUA: ICAO — 4 civil aviation 
experts. FUND— exchange rates, fiscal 
and banking problems. 


PAKISTAN: ILO—4 experts, 4 fellow- 
ships, vocational training and employ- 
ment services. FAO—9 experts, Asian 
Training Institute on Economic Ap- 
praisal of Development Projects. UNESCO 
—(a) 4 experts, fellowships, education- 
al broadcasting; (b) 4 experts, follow- 
ships, in geophysical work. 1caAo — 2 
radio communications experts, 1 air 
traffic service expert. Also — resident 
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technical assistance representative. Note 
—UNESCO project (a) with ITU and 
project (b) with FAO. 


PARAGUAY: FUND—exchange system, 
fiscal matters, and banking. 


PERU: FAO—1 expert, 4 fellowships on 
health nutrition. WHO—1 consultant on 
health demonstration area. FUND— ex- 
change system and fiscal problems. 


PHILIPPINES: UN—1 hand weaving ex- 
pert, 1 paper manufacturing expert. 
FUND — survey mission and exchange 
controls. 


SAUDI ARABIA: FAO—6 experts, agri- 
cultural development, water utilization, 
agricultural economics. WHO — | ex- 
pert, 2 fellowships, pilgrim quarantine. 


SYRIA: FAO—9 experts, 8 fellowships, 
agriculture, irrigation, soil conservation, 
animal husbandry, home economics. 
wHo—2 experts, 1 fellowship, bejel 
syphilis control. 


THAILAND: UN—1 child welfare ex- 
pert, 1 statistics expert. ILo—I1 expert, 
2 fellowships, vocational training. FAO 
—S5 experts, 10 fellowships, agricultural 
economics, marketing, forestry. UNESCO 
—4 experts, fellowships in teacher 
training. 1cAoO—1 expert, 2 fellowships 
in civil aviation. Note—UNESCO project 
with ILO. 


TURKEY: WHO—4 health demonstration 
area experts, 3 experts on public health 
administration program. BANK — com- 
prehensive mission with FAO and WHO. 


URUGUAY: FAO—7 agricultural devel- 
opment experts in joint mission with 
BANK. BANK — survey of agricultural 
economy, with FAO. 


VENEZUELA: WHO—5 experts, health 
demonstration area. 


YUGOSLAVIA: UN—18 experts, mining, 
heating, industry, statistics, communica- 
tions, etc. FAO—4 experts, agricultural 
development, pest control, cotton cul- 
ture. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND MEXICO: FAO: 
1 locust control expert. 


FAR EAST: UN—statistical consultant. 


PICTURE CREDITS 


Front cover, Unations; 147, Defense Dept.; 
148, 149, Rosenthal; 153, Defense Dept.; 
155, Leo Rosenthal; 158, U.S. Army; 161, 


UN-32421; 162, Defense Dept.; 164, Stand- 
ard Oil Co.; 169, UN-32024; 170, Una- 
tions; 172, 173, Unations; 181, Unations; 
183, Unations; 190, Defense Dept. 
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4. Regular United 


Nations Operations 


(Financed out of regular United Nations Budget for advisory social wel- 
fare services, technical assistance for economic development 
and in public administration. ) 


AUSTRALIA: | social welfare fellow- 
ship for 1950 and 1 for 1951.7 


AFGHANISTAN: (a) 5 experts on prep- 
aratory mission; (b) 7 experts on live- 
stock, agronomy, soils analysis, public 
administration, industrial development, 
economic planning; (c) 5 economic de- 
velopment fellowships. Note—projects 
(a) and (b) with Fao. 


AUSTRIA: (a) 1 social welfare admini- 
stration and child welfare expert, 1 
occupational therapy expert; (b) 8 fel- 
lowships, for 1950, for: material, child 
and family welfare, social welfare ad- 
ministration, industrial relations; (c) 2 
social welfare fellowships for 1951; 
(d) occupational therapy demonstra- 
tion equipment and films. 


BELGIUM: 3 social welfare fellowships 
for 1950 and 2 for 1951; 1 fellowship, 
1 scholarship in public administration. 


BOLIVIA: (a) 15 experts on power, 
transport, tropical crops, irrigation, 
forestry, public finance, mining, labor 
legislation, public education, social wel- 
fare administration, standards of living; 
(b) 1 census expert; (c) 1 economic de- 
velopment fellowship*; (d) 2 social wel- 
fare fellowships for 1951. Note—pro- 
ject (a): comprehensive mission with 
ILO, FAO, UNESCO. 


BRAZIL: (a) 2 experts on national 
income statistics and financing of eco- 
nomic development; (b) 2 scholarships 
in public administraion, for 1950;** 
(c) 4 social welfare fellowships, for 
1950 and 1 for 1951; (d) 6 economic 
development fellowships, for 1950.*** 


BULGARIA: social welfare demonstra- 
tion equipment. 


BURMA: (a) | public administration 
fellowship; (b) 5 economic develop- 
ment fellowships. 


CANADA: | social welfare fellowship 
for 1950. 


CEYLON: | social welfare fellowship, 
for 1950. 


CHILE: (a) 3 social welfare fellow- 
ships for 1950, and 1 for 1951; (b) 
3 experts on economic stability and 
finance; (c) 2 economic development 
fellowships; (d) 3 public administration 
fellowships. 


COLOMBIA: 2 social welfare fellow- 
ships for 1950. 


CUBA: (a) 3 economic development 
fellowships*; (b) 1 fellowship*, 3 
scholarships in public administration. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: (a) social welfare 
literature and demonstration equipment 
for rehabilitation of handicapped per- 
sons; (b) 2 economic development fel- 
lowships. 


DENMARK: (a) 4 social welfare fellow- 
ships for 1950; (b) 1 economic develop- 
ment fellowship. 


ECUADOR: (a) 1 social welfare ad- 
ministration expert; 1 child welfare 
expert; (b) 3 social welfare fellowships, 
for 1950; (c) 4 experts on fiscal ad- 


ministration, census planning, civil serv- ° 


ice and customs administration, tariff 
reforms; (d) 2 economic development 
fellowships; (e) 2 fellowships, 3 schol- 
arships in public administration. 


EGYPT: (a) 1 expert on training so- 
cial workers, 1 public assistance expert; 
(b) 7 social welfare fellowships for 
1950. 


FINLAND: (a) 7 social welfare fellow- 
ships for 1950, and 3 for 1951; (b) 
social welfare demonstration equipment. 


FRANCE: (a) 11 social welfare fellow- 
ships for 1950, and 1 for 1951. 


FRANCE—CAMBODIA: | economic devel- 
opment fellowship. 


GREECE: (a) 1 expert on social wel- 
fare administration, and 1 on social 
services to refugees; (b) social welfare 
literature; (c) 3 social welfare fellow- 
ships for 1959, and 4 for 1951; (d) 3 
economic development fellowships*; 
(e) 1 fellowship, 2 scholarships in pub- 
lic administration. 


GUATEMALA: 3 experts on training so- 
cial workers. 





+ Awards for 1951 social welfare fel- 
lowships are those made to date. 
* Government withdrew one candi- 
date after awards were made. 
** Government withdrew two candi- 
dates after awards were made. 


*** Government withdrew three candi- 
dates after awards were made. 
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HAITI: (a) resident technical assistance 
representative; (b) 1 statistical expert: 
(c) 1 fish pond culture expert, 1 soils 
analysis expert; (d) 3 social welfare 
fellowships (for 1950); (e) 1 economic 
development fellowship; (f) 1 fellow- 
ship, | scholarship, in public adminis- 
tration. Note—(c) with Fao. 


HUNGARY: social welfare demonstra- 
tion equipment. 


ICELAND: | public administration fel- 
lowship.* 


INDIA: (a) | national income expert; 
(b) | soils and land reclamation ex- 
pert; (c) 23 social welfare fellowships 
for 1950, and 2 for 1951; (d) 13 eco- 
nomic development fellowships**; (e) 
2 fellowships** and 4 scholarships** in 
public administration. Note—(b) with 
FAO. 


IRAN: (a) 3 experts, public admini- 
stration, public finance, and community, 
family and child welfare; (b) 2 social 
welfare fellowships for 1950; (c) 4 
economic development fellowships; (d) 
2 fellowships, | scholarship in public 
administration. 


IRAQ: (a) | expert in training social 
workers; (b) 2 economic development 
fellowships.* 


ISRAEL: (a) 5 social welfare fellow- 
ships for 1950 and 2 for 1951; (b) 4 
economic development fellowships; (c) 
1 public administration fellowship.* 


ITALY: (a) 4 juvenile delinquency ex- 
perts; (b) 10 social welfare fellowships 
for 1950, and 2 for 1951. 


JAPAN: (a) 1 child welfare expert, 
(b) 7 social welfare fellowships in 1950, 
and 2 in 1951. 


KOREA, REPUBLIC OF: 3 social welfare 
fellowships for 1950. 


LEBANON: (a) | statistics expert: (b) 
4 social welfare fellowships for 1950; 
(c) 2 economic development fellow- 
ships;* (d) 1. public administration 
scholarship. 


LUXEMBOURG: 4 social welfare fellow- 
ships for 1950. 


MEXICO: (a) 3 experts on coal, iron 
and steel production; (b) 3 economic 
development fellowships; (c) 1 fellow- 
ship, 2 scholarships** in public admin- 
istration. 


NETHERLANDS: 6 social welfare fellow- 
ships for 1950, and 2 for 1951. 


NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES: (a) 2 social 
welfare fellowships for 1950; (b) 1 
public administration scholarship. 


NICARAGUA: | public administration 
fellowship. 


NORWAY: (a) 4 social welfare fellow- 
ships for 1950, and 1 for 1951; (b) 2 
public administration fellowships. 


PAKISTAN: (a) | resident technical 
assistance representative; (b) 1 cottage 
industries expert; (c) 1 expert on or- 
ganizing statistical services; (d) 10 eco- 
nomic development fellowships;** (e) 
4 public administration fellowships.* 
Note—(b) with Fao. 


PARAGUAY: | statistical expert. 


PERU: consultant on social welfare. 


ONE WAY in which Israel is building up its economy is by means of agricultural co-operative 
settlements (kibbutzim). Picture shows recent immigrants from Yemen being taught handicrafts / 
at a kibbutz near Jerusalem. 
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PHILIPPINES: (a) social welfare dem- 
onstration equipment, literature and 
(b) 1 social welfare administration ex- 
pert; 4 social welfare fellowships for 
1950, and 2 for 1951; (c) 4 economic 
development fellowships;** (d) 2 pub 
lic administration fellowships. 


POLAND: (a) | social welfare adminis 
tration expert; (b) social welfare dem- 
onstration equipment and literature. 


SWEDEN: 6 social welfare fellowships 
for 1950, and 1 for 1951. 


SWITZERLAND: 5S social welfare fellow- 
ships for 1950, and | for 1951. 


SYRIA: (a) 4 social welfare fellow- 
ships for 1950; (b) 2 economic devel- 
opment fellowships. 


THAILAND: (a) | expert on organizing 
statistical services; (b) 6 social welfare 
fellowships for 1950, and 2 for 1951; 
(c) 4 economic development fellow- 
ships; (d) 1 public administration fel- 
lowship. 


TURKEY: (a) | expert on services to 
the blind: (b) 7 social welfare fellow- 
ships for 1950, and 1 for 1951; (c) 5 
economic development fellowships; (d) 
| public administration scholarship.* 

UNITED KINGDOM: | social welfare 
fellowship for 1950. 


UNITED KINGDOM — BRITISH WEST IN- 
DIES: 10 social welfare fellowships for 
1950. 


UNITED KINGDOM—CYPRUS: | economic 
development fellowship. 


UNITED KINGDOM—CYRENAICA, LIBYA: 
(a) 1 economic development fellow- 
ship; (b) 1 fellowship, 1 scholarship in 
public administration. 


UNITED KINGDOM—MALAYA: 2. child 
welfare fellowships, 2 social welfare 
scholarships. Note—This on behalf of 
UNICEF. 

UNITED KINGDOM—MALTA: | public 
administration fellowship. 


UNITED KINGDOM — TRIPOLITANIA: 3 
public administration fellowships. 


URUGUAY: 2 administration 


scholarships. 


public 


YUGOSLAVIA: (a) social welfare liter- 
ature; (b) 1 social rehabilitation expert; 
(c) 10 social welfare fellowships for 
1950; (d) 6 economic development 
fellowships. 
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5. Regional and Global 


Activities 


(Under United Nations advisory 


social welfare services, regular 


United Nations technical assistance programs, and expanded program) 


ASIA AND FAR EAST: | UN social wel 
fare adviser, stationed in Thailand, at 
request of UNICEF. 


FAR EAST: Conference on physically 
handicapped children at Jamshedpur, 
India; attended by participants from 
Ceylon, Indonesia, Philippines, Thai- 
land; organized by UN. 


FAR EAST: Asian training institute on 
economic appraisal of agricultural and 
allied development projects, in Lahore, 
Pakistan; sponsored by Pakistan, UN 
(including ECAFE), FAO, BANK; attended 
by 57 officials from eight Far Eastern 
countries. 


MIDDLE EAST: Social welfare seminar 


in Cairo on community organization, 


with special reference to rural welfare 
services; attended by participants from 
Arab League, Egypt, Hashemite King- 
dom of Jordan, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Yemen; arranged by UN 
in co-operation with 1LO, FAO, UNESCO, 
WHO. 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION: | UN hous- 
ing expert. 

CENTRAL AMERICA: 1 UN social wel- 
fare adviser, stationed in Guatemala, at 
request of UNICEF. 


LATIN AMERICA: Training centre for 


agricultural statistics, in Costa Rica; 
conducted by FAO, with co-operation of 
UN, Inter-American Statistical Institute, 
Organization of American States, 
United States, with buildings and other 
local facilities provided by Costa Rica; 
instruction began January 6, 1951, at- 
tended by trainees from 10 countries. 


LATIN AMERICA: Inter-American train- 
ing seminar for biostatistics, in San- 
tiago, Chile; sponsored, in co-operation 
with Chile, by UN (including ECLA), 
WHO, Pan-American Sanitary Bureau, 
Inter-American Statistical _ Institute, 
United States; attended by 39 partici- 
pants from 13 countries. 


EUROPE: | UN social welfare adviser, 
stationed in France, at request of 
UNICEF. 


UNITED NATIONS HEADQUARTERS: Sem- 
inar on public personnel management, 
at United Nations Headquarters, New 
York; attended by officials from Au- 
stralia, Belgium, Canada, China, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Denmark, Ecuador, 
Egypt, France, Haiti, Israel, Norway, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand, United 
Kingdom, United States, Uruguay. 





New Zealand 
Premier’s Address 
to Council 


HE Prime Minister of New 

Zealand, Mr. Sydney Holland, 
looked in at a meeting of the Trus- 
teeship Council during an informal 
visit to Lake Success on February 
1. Mr. Holland was introduced to 
the Council by its President, Dr. 
Max Henriquez Urena, of the Do- 
minican Republic, and in a_ short 
address referred to New Zealand’s 
administration of Western Samoa. 
New Zealand, he said, was very 
happy to carry out the mandate as- 
signed to it by the United Nations. 

New Zealand, Mr. Holland said, 
was anxious to give effect to any 
Council recommendations aimed at 
improving the administration and 
conditions in Western Samoa. He 
extended the cordial good wishes of 
the government and people of New 
Zealand to the Trusteeship Council, 
and hoped its work would be suc- 
cessfully carried out for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and 
security. 

Replying to the Prime Minister, 
Francis B. Sayre, of the United 
States, recalled the willing co-opera- 
tion and welcome accorded to the 
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Council’s first mission to Western 
Samoa—of which he had been a 
member—in 1947, 

Mr. Holland was on his way home 
to New Zealand after attending the 
conference of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers in London during January. 





DURING HIS VISIT to United Nations Head- 


quarters, Sydney Holland, New Zealand’s — 


Prime Minister (second from left) examined 
blueprints for the General Assembly meet- 
ing hall. With him are Wallace K. Harrison, 
Director, Headquarters Planning Office (left), 
Sir Carl Berendsen, Permanent Representa- 
tive of New Zealand (extreme right) and 
K. Sleight, Mr. Holland’s private secretary. 
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Economic and Social 


Council Personalities 


PERU 


R. TEODOSIO CABADA has 

served Peru in both the academic 
and diplomatic worlds, After gradu- 
ating in law from 
the University of 
San Marscos_ in 
Lima in 1934, he 
studied for his 
doctorate in arts, 
which he obtain- 
ed two years lat- 
er. He then be- 
came a professor 
of history at this 
university (1936- 
48), and also at 
the Naval Acad- 
; emy of Peru 
(1936-39). In 1948, he taught at 
Stanford University, California. He 
has also seen service with the 
Peruian navy (1917-19, 1922-23). 
From 1920 to 1922, he was secertary 
of the Peru-Brazil Boundary Com- 
mission after which he became sec- 
retary and then aide-de-camp to the 
President of Peru. In 1948, he rep- 
resented his country in Spain, later 
becoming the Peruvian Minister 
Counsellor in Canada (1949). Last 
year he was appointed Alternate 
Representative of his country to the 
United Nations. 


CHILE 


ERNAN SANTA CRUZ, the 

Permanent Representative of 
Chile to the United Nations, was 
elected as Presi- 
dent of the Eco- 
nomic and Social 
Council in 1950. 
He has represent- 
ed his country on 
the Council since 
its fourth session. 
He was chairman 
of the Chilean 
delegation to the 
General Assem- 
bly during its 
third, fourth and 
fifth sessions. Dr. 
Santa Cruz presided over the Tech- 
nical Assistance Conference held at 
Lake Success last summer. During 
the second and third sessions of the 
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Assembly he was chairman of its 
Second (Economic and Financial) 
Committee. 

Born in Santiago in February 
1906, he was educated in Chile, spe- 
cializing in law. From 1939 to 1947, 
he was a Judge of Chile’s Superior 
Military Court. He has also been 
Professor of Criminal Procedure 
and Military Procedure in various 
Chilean military academies from 
1930 to 1947, and legal adviser 
to the Secretary of the Interior 
(1938-1947). 


INDIA 


PROMINENT figure at many 
international conferences in the 


past, Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, of 


India, is one of 
the authors of the 
United Nations 
Charter and one 
of the architects 
of the Economic 
and Social Coun- 
cil. He was a 
member of the 
League of Na- 
tions Economic 
Committee. At 
the San Francisco 
Conference in 
1945, he led the 
Indian delegation and served as 
chairman of the Economic Commit- 
tee which formulated the economic 
and social sections of the Charter. 
Later the same year, he headed the 
Indian delegation at the Preparatory 
Commission of the United Nations 
in London, where he presided over 
Committee III of Commission I, 
which arranged for the functioning 
of the Council. 

In 1946, he was elected the first 
President of the Council, a position 
for which he was also chosen the 
following year. In 1950, he was elec- 
ted First Vice-President of the 
Council. 

Born in 1887 and educated at 
Christian College and Law College, 
Madras, Sir Ramaswami has also had 
a distinguished career in his own 





country. From 1920 to 1926, he was 
a member of the Madras Legislative 
Council. From 1931 to 1934 he was 
a member of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly. He served as Commerce 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council from 1939 to 1942, and as 
Supply Member from 1943 to 1946; 
and later, (1946-49) as Diwan 
(Prime Minister) of Mysore State. 

In addition, he led the Indian 
delegation at the British Common- 
wealth Relations Conference in Tor- 
onto in 1933, and in 1937 was a 
delegate to the Nine-Power Confer- 
ence in Brussels. During 1942 and 
1943, he was a member of the Im- 
perial War Cabinet and the Pacific 
War Council. 


UNITED STATES 


SADOR LUBIN, United States 

representative on the Economic 
and Social Council, has had a long 
career of public 
service. A gradu- 
ate of Clark 
University, Wor- 
cester, Massachu- 
setts, he was 
United States 
Commissioner ot 
Labor _ Statistics 
from 1933 to 
1946, during 
which time he 
also. served = as 
chairman of the 
Labor Advisory 
Board of the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works, 
Vice-Chairman of the United States 
Central Statistical Board, and as a 
member both of the advisory com- 
mittee to the Federal Co-ordinator of 
Railroads and the technical board 
of the President’s Economic Secur- 
ity Commission. During the Second 
World War, he was deputy-director 
of the Labor Division of the Office 
of Production Management. From 
1941 to 1945 he was special statis- 
tical assistant to President Roose- 
velt. In 1945, he was Associate Rep- 
resentative of the United States on 
the Allied, Reparations Commission 
in Moscow, and in 1946, a member 
of the Commission on Devastated 
Areas. 

He represented his country on the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labor Organization in 1935, 1936, 
1937, 1941, and 1945, and serv- 
ed as United States representative in 
the United Nations Economic and 
Employment Commission since 1946. 
He was born on June 9, 1896. 
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ITH the recruiting of two young Icelanders in 

1950, the United Nations Field Service beca 
actuality. Its foree—designed to serve as security and{ 
nical personnel with United Nations missions—now 
bers 125 men from 26 countries who are available for 
at headquarters and overseas. Its members are servi 
India, Pakistan, Korea, Israel, Lebanon, Eritrea, L 
former Italian Somaliland, the Balkans, Afghanistan, 
Japan. 


discussions in 1948, when the Secretary-General repj 
on a study of a projected Guard Force, as, he put it, 


A Special Committee established by the General Asseg: 
of that year considered the proposal. Its report—refm- 


300—was noted by the fourth Assembly, which also 
formal note of the Secretary-General’s intention to estafi 
the force within the Secretariat. 


ABOVE: six Field Service recruits are given instruction on portable radio transmitters 
used in jeeps. They are taught both to set up and maintain them. BELOW: a recruit months later—on June 28—Col. Alfred A. Katzin repal ed 


from India is given his equipment and uniforms. Forty items are assigned him, from on the suggested administration and co-ordination of cer- 
a sewing kit to a whistle. oe 
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seas missions. The next step was acceptance of the Icelandic 
recruits. 

Although the maximum force is 300, it includes the 
Headquarters guard of about 125, at New York and Geneva, 
which is officially incorporated into the Field Service. These 
guards are also available for mission duty. During 1951, 
45 more men will be recruited for field duty, bringing the 
total almost up to quota. 

Recruits must be between 25 and 40 years of age. They 
are required to be in what Carey Seward, Acting Chief of 
the Service, describes as “perfect physical condition.” Singie 
men are preferred, particularly for areas potentially danger- 
ous. 

Before assignment to duty, all new recruits must undergo 
training at Headquarters and at Toledo, Ohio, where they 
receive instruction in jeep driving and maintenance. Their 
training also includes courses in first aid, security duties, 
typing, shorthand, Morse code, technical training in commu- 
nication equipment, and driving, repair, and maintenance of 
vehicles. Some of the training methods have been taken 
over from military training, such as radio-transmitting in- 
struction given through a semi-automatic key which auto- 
matically increases the speed of sending. 


recruits must pass 
respective countries 


Service. 





RIGHT: a recruit works on 
radio equipment of the per- 
manently installed type. 


wireless telegraphy in their 
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LEFT: training includes a two-weeks course of instruction in jeep driving and maintenance, given 
at the Willys-Overland factory at Toledo, Ohio, under field conditions. BELOW: training in 
receiving Morse code includes taking dictation from tape recordings which transmit automatically 
and can be adjusted to send code at various speeds. The training course also includes a short 
period of instruction in French or English, depending on the trainee’s knowledge of these languages. 








Draft Convention 


on Freedom of Information 





HE 15-member Assembly Com- 

mittee, which has been meeting 
since January 15 to shape an inter- 
nationally binding instrument for 
protecting the freedom of informa- 
tion, adopted, on February 5, the 
last of the series of articles for a 
Draft Convention. The preainble and 
19 articles were approved by separate 
votes after exhaustive discussion in 
twenty-four meetings. The Commit- 
tee reports to the Economic and 
Social Council this summer the re- 
sults of its work; meanwhile the text 
of the Convention will also be com- 
municated to various governments 
concerned for their comments. 
There was no vote on the Draft as a 
whole. 

The Committee also adopted by 12 
votes to 1 (U.S.S.R.), with 2 absten- 
tions (United Kingdom and United 
States) a proposal looking forward 
to a global conference of plenipoten- 
tiaries, to finalize work on the Con- 
vention. The resolution so passed ex- 
presses the hope that the comments 
of governments will enable the 
Council to call such a conference. 
to finalize work on the Convention. 
This was jointly submitted by Cuba, 
Ecuador, Egypt, India, Mexico, Pak- 
istan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, and 
Yugoslavia. 


International Code of Ethics 


In another decision, the Commit- 
tee strongly urged the Council to 
request the Sub-Commission on the 
Freedom of Information and the 
Press to complete its work on the 
draft International Code of Ethics. 
Aimed at establishing standards of 
professional conduct for all engaged 
in the gathering, transmission and 
dissemination of information and 
opinions, the draft Code was prepar- 
ed by the Sub-Commission at Monte- 
video in May 1950. In accordance 
with a decision of the Economic and 
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Assembly Committee A [pproves Articles 


Social Council at its eleventh ses- 
sion, it has already been communi- 
cated to information enterprises and 
national and international profes- 
sional associations. In the light of 
their comments and suggestions, the 
Sub-Commission will re-examine the 
draft at its next session, and also con- 
sider recommending to the Council 
that an international conference of 
the profession be convened for its 
final formulation and acceptance. 

The resolution on a draft Code of 
Ethics, sponsored by Egypt, Le- 
banon, and Saudi Arabia, was adopt- 
ed by 9 votes to 4 (United States, 
United Kingdom, Cuba, Ecuador) 
with 2 abstentions (Netherlands and 
U.S.S.R). 

Explaining the Committee’s deci- 
sion not to take a vote on the Draft 
Convention as a whole, the Chair- 
man, Dr. Raul Noriega, of Mexico, 
pointed out that this followed a pre- 
cedent set by the Commission on 
Human Rights. The result of such a 
vote, he said, would be artificial and 
misleading. 

Semyon K. Tsarapkin, of the So- 
viet Union however, insisted on 
such a vote. If such a vote were 
taken, he said, he would have voted 
against it, for the draft Conven- 
tion did not forbid the dissemina- 
tion of fascist propaganda, reports 
inciting racial discrimination, or false 
and distorted information. 

Carroll Binder, of the United 
States, also asked for a vote on the 
draft as a whole, but he did not 
press his proposal. He felt that the 
present text did not adequately safe- 
guard and promote freedom of in- 
formation. He would therefore have 
voted against it. The United States 
Government, he said, could not con- 
sider becoming a party to a Conven- 
tion which did not ask the Contract- 
ing States “to adopt such legislative 
or other measures as may be neces- 
sary to give effect to the freedoms 


recognized in the Convention.” A 
United States proposal to write this 
article in the Convention had previ- 
ously been rejected by 3 votes against 
(Lebanon, United Kingdom, USS. 
S.R.), 1 in favor (United States), 
and 10 abstentions. 

Speaking for the Mexican dele- 
gation, Dr. Noriega pointed out that 
the tasks of the Committee were of 
a technical nature. The final deci- 
sion On questions of substances will 
be taken by the plenipotentiary con- 
ference. A vote on the text as a 


whole, he said, would bind the hands~ 


of the conference. 

Of the 24 meetings held up to 
February 5, 1950, five were devoted 
to organizational matters and gen- 
eral debate. Discussion of the pre- 
amble took six meetings, while Ar- 
ticle 2, which lists nine permissible 
limitations on freedom of informa- 
tion, and proved to be the most con- 
troversial article in the text, was de- 
bated at seven meetings. 

Discussion in the Committee pro- 
ceeded on the basis of the Draft 
Convention on Freedom of Informa- 
tion prepared by the United Nations 
conference on Freedom of Informa- 
tion held in Geneva in the spring 
of 1948. The Committee took this 
as a working paper. It also took into 
account the texts of the articles 
prepared by the third session of the 
Assembly early in 1949 and the rele- 


vant discussions; and the provision: 


relating to freedom of information 
in the draft first International Cov- 
enant on Human Rights. 


The Preamble 
The preamble, adopted by 10 


votes to 2, (United Kingdom and 


United States), with 3 abstentions 
(Netherlands, U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia), 
cites the Charter, and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. It 
considers that “freedom of expres- 
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sion and the free interchange of in- 
formation and opinions, both in the 
national and in the international 
spheres, are fundamental human 
rights and essential in the cause of 
democracy and peace and for the 
achievement of political, social, cul- 
tural and economic progress.” To 
achieve these aims, media of in- 
formation should be free from 
pressure and dictation. These media 
bear great responsibility to the peo- 
ples of the world. The Contracting 
Parties desire, continues the pre- 
amble, to co-operate with one an- 
other to guarantee these rights, and 
thereby, to promote democratic in- 
stitutions, friendly relations between 
states and peoples, and the peace 
and welfare of mankind. This last 
clause was originally proposed by 
Lebanon. 

The references in the Preamble to 
the freedom of the media of infor- 
mation from dictation and pressure, 
their great responsibility, and to 
friendly relations between peoples 
and states were inserted on a joint 
proposal.of Egypt, India, Pakistan, 
Philippines, and Saudi Arabia. They 
were originally part of a draft text 
proposed by the Soviet Union. The 
rest of the Preamble is the Preamble 
of the Geneva Draft as amended by 
Cuba, Ecuador and Mexico. 

The Soviet Union proposed that 
the Preamble recognize that free- 
dom of information and of the press 
can be guaranteed only if the press 
is free from “pressure and dictation 
by private publishing monopolies, 
trusts and syndicates.” Further, it 
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listed the main tasks of the organs 
of press and information as: promo- 
tion and dissemination of “truth- 
ful and objective information” aimed 
at maintaining and strengthening in- 
ternational peace and security; pro- 
motion and carrying into effect of 
the Assembly resolution on “meas- 
ures to be taken against propaganda 
and the inciters of a new war”; pro- 
motion and development of friend- 
ly relations between states “on the 
basis of respect for the principles 
of the independence and sovereign 
equality of nations”; combatting any 
propaganda favoring nazi or fascist 
views, and racial and national ex- 
clusiveness and hatred and contempt. 

The Soviet Union also sought to 
introduce two further clauses into 
the Preamble: that at present a con- 
siderable proportion of the press in 
certain states, far from promoting 
friendly relations between states and 
combatting war propaganda, is ac- 
tually promoting and disseminating 
such propaganda; that it was a neces- 
sity for governments of the Contract- 
ing States to secure by all means at 
their disposal the dissemination of 
truthful and objective information 
“independent of dictation by private 
monopolies, trusts, and syndicates.” 

The Soviet draft text of the Pre- 
amble was rejected. 

Saudi Arabia and Yugoslavia pro- 
posed that the guarantees of free- 
dom be limited only to such infor- 
mation and opinions as were not in 


A DISCUSSION after the close of a recent 
meeting of members of the Committee on the 
Draft Convention on Freedom of Information. 


contravention of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights and the 
principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations. This was rejected, 
but the Committee accepted a Neth- 
erlands proposal to include the words 
“bearing in mind the Charter of the 
United Nations, and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights.” 

Article | binds the signatory States, 
subject to other provisions of the 
Convention, to secure, not only to 
their own nationals, but to nationals 
of other states as well, who are law- 
fully residing within their respective 
territories, “freedom to seek, re- 
ceive and impart without governmen- 
tal interference and regardless of 
frontiers, information and opinions, 
orally, in writing, or in print, art 
expressions, and duly licensed visual 
or auditory devices.” It then pro- 
vides that the contracting States agree 
not to regulate or control the use 
or availability of any of these means 
of communication in any manner 
discriminating against any of its 
own or other nationals, on political 
grounds or on the basis of their 
race, sex, language or religion. 

An alternative U.S.S.R. version 
was rejected by 10 votes against, to 
1 (U.S.S.R.) in favor, with 3 absten- 
tions (India, Saudi-Arabia, Yugo- 
slavia). This would have asked the 
states to take all necessary steps, 
“including legislative steps,” to pro- 
mote the dissemination of truthful 
and objective information, “inde- 
pendent of dictation by publishing 
trusts and syndicates, and aimed at 
maintaining and strengthening peace 
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and security of the peoples.” Another 
Soviet Union proposal was rejected 
by 8 votes to 1, with 5 abstentions. 
This would have declared that the 
provisions of Article 1 of the Geneva 
Draft (two of whose paragraphs are 
the basis of the article adopted by 
the Committee) shall be valid “in- 
sofar as they are not incompatible 
with the legislation of the country 
On matters of state security, or with 
the interest of preservation of 
peace.” 

A Yugoslav amendment that news 
which was contrary to the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights and the prin- 
ciples of the Charter should not be 
considered as information for the 
purposes of the Draft Convention 
was also rejected by the Committee. 


Permissible Limitations 


The article which aroused the 
keenest controversy, and almost re- 
sulted in an impasse was Article 2. 
Described by some delegates as the 
“crux” of the Convention this ar- 
ticle sets out the permissible restric- 
tions to which the freedom of expres- 
sion may be subject. 

Before inviting the Committee to 
begin examination of this article, the 
Chairman, Dr. Noriega, of Mexico, 
appealed to the members to sacrifice 
their particular preferences, and bear 
in mind the need of reaching gen- 
eral agreement on a text which 
would be acceptable to a conference 
of plenipotentiaries. He reminded the 
members that they were not only 
representatives of their Governments. 
They were also representatives of the 
Assembly, which had formally ex- 
pressed its wish that a convention on 
freedom of information be drawn up. 

Stressing the duties and responsi- 
bilities which go with the exercise 
of the freedoms mentioned in the 
first Article, Article 2 enumerates 
nine specific points on which it may 
be necessary to impose limitations, 
“clearly defined by law and ap- 
plied in accordance with law.” 

These include: protection of na- 
tional security; incitement to over- 
throw the system of government of 
a state by violence, or promoting 
disorder; incitement to criminal acts; 
obscene expressions or those “dan- 
gerous for youth, and expressed in 
publications for them.” Limitations 
may also be imposed on expressions 
which are injurious to the fair con- 
duct of legal proceedings; infringe 
literary or artistic rights; or defame 
the reputations of other persons, 
“natural or legal.” Legal obligations, 
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“including disclosure of information 
received in confidence in a profes- 
sional or official capacity” and pre- 
vention of fraud are two other mat- 
ters in regard to which freedom of 
information may be subject to limi- 
tations. 

The final vote on Article 2 was 
7 in favor, 2 against (United States, 
U.S.S.R.), with 5 abstentions (Cuba, 
Ecuador, Netherlands, United King- 
dom and Yugoslavia.) 

A Soviet Union draft for this 
article was rejected by 9 votes to 1, 
with 5 abstentions (India, Egypt, 
Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Yugoslavia). 
This would have denied explicitly 
freedom of expression for the pur- 
pose of “war propaganda,” “racial 
discrimination,” “creation of enmity 
between people,” and “dissemination 
of slanderous rumors.” 

Also rejected by the Committee 
was a joint proposal of Egypt, India, 
Pakistan and Saudi Arabia which 
would have refused freedom of ex- 
pression on “matters likely to injure 
feelings of the nationals of the state.” 
In addition to the sponsors, the pro- 
posal was supported by the U.S.S.R. 
and Yugoslavia. There were, how- 
ever, 9 votes against it. 

Two Yugoslav amendments were 
also rejected. These would have ad- 
ded limitations on two more points: 
false or distorted reports which un- 
dermine friendly relations between 
peoples or states; and reports regard- 
ing racial, national or religious dis- 
criminations. The first was rejected 
by a vote of 8 against, 5 in favor, 
with 2 abstentions, and the second by 
9 votes against to 6 in favor, with 
no abstentions. 

However, after the approval of the 
remaining articles, the Committee 
adopted by a vote of 9 to 3, with 
3 abstentions (Cuba, Ecuador, Yugo- 
slavia) a French draft resolution. 
This expressed the belief that the 
suggestions contained in the joint 
amendment of India, Pakistan and 
Saudi Arabia, and in the two Yugo- 
slay amendments were useful, and 
“would be compatible with freedom 
of information if applied in the 
spirit contemplated by the authors.” 
Nevertheless, the resolution continu- 
ed, “the excessively general and flex- 
ible drafting of the amendments 
failed to provide the solid legal basis 
which would have made it possible 
to insert them without opening the 
door to possible abuse.” It requested 
the Secretary-General to prepare as 
soon as possible and, if necessary, 
in consultation with experts in inter- 


national law, a report on the legal 
problems raised by the two amend- 
ments. He was asked to suggest word- 
ing consistent with the form and spir- 
it of the Convention. According to 
the resolution, the Secretary-Gener- 
al’s report is to be transmitted to 
the Economic and Social Council, 
and “in any case” to the Conference 
of the Plenipotentiaries.” 


Rapporteur’s Alternative Text 


Dr. Karim Azkoul, of Lebanon, as 
Committee Rapporteur, also prepared 
a text for Article 2. The Committee 
adopted all parts of this draft but 
rejected the text as a whole. This 
would have authorized the states par- 
ticipating in the Convention to im- 
pose only such limitations, “clearly 
defined by law, and applied in ac- 
cordance with the law,” as are neces- 
sary for the protection of national 
security; for the prevention of dis- 
order or crime; for the protection 
of public safety, health or morals; 
for the protection of the rights or 
reputations of others; for ensuring 
the fair administration of justice; or 
for preventing the disclosure by a 
public servant of confidential in-° 
formation received in an official ca- 
pacity. 

It was rejected by 7 votes against, 
6 in favor, with 2 abstentions. 

Introduced as the “Rapporteur’s 
amendment” to a United States pro- 
posal, the above text differed from 
the latter in two points. It included 
the prevention of crime and preven- 
tion of disclosure of confidential in- 
formation by a public servant among 
matters on which limitations on the 
exercise of freedoms mentioned in 
Article 1 could be permissible. 

The Committee spent three meet- 
ings trying to breach the impasse. 
A French request for reconsidera- 
tion of the vote failed to obtain the 
required two-thirds majority. When 
the United States introduced its own 
text, the Committee unanimously 
adopted a United Kingdom amend- 
ment to include the reference to 
prevention of crime to the United 
States proposal. Another United 
Kingdom amendment, adding the 
reference to prevention of disclosure 
of information was adopted over 
United States opposition. The amend- 
ed text was, however, rejected, the 
United States being among those who 
voted against it. 

Finally, at the suggestion of the 
French delegate, Jacques Kayser, the 
Committee took Article 2 of the 
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Geneva draft as its basis, and 
adopted this in an amended form. 

The final text of Article 2, as 
adopted by the Committee, differs 
from the corresponding Geneva ar- 
ticle in the use of the words “na- 
tional security” instead of “national 
safety,” and the deletion of the men- 
tion of “the systematic diffusion of 
deliberately false or distorted reports 
which undermine friendly relations 
between peoples or states.” 

An article, originally part of Ar- 
ticle 2 of the Geneva Draft, and 
accepted as a separate article by 
the Committee, authorizes the states 
to establish a right of reply, or simi- 
lar “corrective remedy.” This was 
adopted by 9 votes in favor, 2 against 
(United States and U.S.S.R.) with 
2 abstentions (Cuba and United 
Kingdom). 

To ensure that the permissible 
limitations of Article 2 do not have 
the effect of curtailing the rights 
and freedoms of information guar- 
anteed by national laws of certain 
states, an article, originally pro- 
posed bythe United States, provides 
that “nothing in the present Conven- 
tion may be interpreted as limiting 
or derogating from the rights and 
freedoms, to which the present Con- 
vention refers, which may be guar- 
anteed under the laws of any con- 
tracting state or any conventions 
to which it is a party.” This was 
adopted by 11 votes to 0, with 4 
abstentions (India, Pakistan, Yugo- 
slavia and the U.S.S.R.). 

To promote high standards of 
professional conduct, and, in par- 
ticular, “the moral obligation to re- 
port facts without prejudice, and in 
their proper context, and to make 
comments without malicious intent,” 
an article makes it incumbent upon 
Contracting states to encourage the 
establishment, within their _ terri- 
tories, of non-official organizations of 
persons engaged in the dissemination 
of information and opinions to the 
public. The observance of these 
standards by the non-official organi- 
zations, the article states, would facil- 
itate the solution of economic, social 
and humanitarian problems of the 
world as a whole by the free ex- 
change of information bearing on 
them. It would help promote respect 
for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, and the maintenance of 
international peace and _ security. 
Further, it would counteract the dis- 
semination of false or distorted re- 
ports which offend the national dig- 
nity of peoples, or promote hatred 
and prejudice against other states, 
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or against persons or groups of dif- 
ferent race, language, religion or 
philosophical conviction. It would 
also combat war propaganda. 

The words “offend the national 
dignity of peoples” were inserted in 
the article on a joint amendment of 
Egypt, India, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia. 

The vote on the article, as a 
whole, was 9 in favor, 2 against 
(United States, U.S.S.R.) with 3 
abstentions (Lebanon, ‘Cuba, United 
Kingdom). 


Contracting States’ Discretion 


Five articles of the Draft Con- 
vention specify matters in which the 
discretion of the Contracting States 
is left intact. Thus, a Contracting 
State may take any measures which 
it deems necessary to safeguard its 
external financial position and _ bal- 
ance of payments. Originally pro- 
posed by the United Kingdom, this 
article was adopted by 11 votes to 
none with 3 abstentions (Cuba, 
United States, U.S.S.R.). 

A Contracting State is also left 
free to take measures to develop 
and protect its national news enter- 
prises against competition until they 
are fully developed, to control in- 
ternational broadcasting originating 
within its territory, or to prevent re- 
strictive or monopolistic practices. 
It is made clear, however, that these 
measures should not be used to pre- 
vent foreign nationals, engaged in 
gathering and transmitting informa- 
tion, from entering or residing in the 
territories of the Contracting States. 
This was adopted by 10 votes to 1 
(U.S.S.R.) with 3 abstentions 
(Cuba, United Kingdom, United 
States. ) 

Similarly, a Contracting State’s 
right to reserve to its own nationals 
the right to edit newspapers or news- 
periodicals produced within its ter- 
ritory is left intact. So also is its 
right to own or operate telecom- 
munications facilities, including 
radio-broadcasting stations within its 
own territory. This was originally a 
United States amendment to the 
Geneva Draft. It was adopted by 11 
votes to 0 with four abstentions (Le- 
banon, Mexico, Saudi Arabia, 
U.S.S.R.) 

Another United States amendment, 
incorporated in the Draft, safeguards 
a Contracting State’s discretion to 
refuse admission to any person or 
to restrict his period of residence. 
The Convention, according to this ar- 
ticle, will not apply to persons who 
are otherwise inadmissible, but who 


are allowed entry conditionally as a 
result of an agreement with another 
state, or with the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies. The Commit- 
tee adopted the provision 14-0, with 
| abstention (U.S.S.R.) 

In times of war or other public 
emergency, states may be relieved of 
their obligations under the Conven- 
tion, insofar as this is strictly neces- 
sary. It will be incumbent upon them, 
however, to inform the Secretary- 
General of what measures they have 
adopted and why. They will also 
have to notify him when these emer- 
gency measures cease to be in force. 
This was adopted by 12-0, with 2 
abstentions (Pakistan, U.S.S.R.) 

If there is any “incompatibility” 
in the provisions relating to freedom 
of information in “any general 
agreement on human rights spon- 
sored by the United Nations,” and 
the Draft Convention, the provisions 
of the “general agreement” will pre- 
vail. Otherwise, they will be regarded 
as “complementary”; both will be ap- 
plicable, and neither shall “narrow 
the effect” of the other. Originally 
proposed by the United Kingdom, 
this article was adopted 10-1, with 4 
abstentions. 

Disputes regarding the interpre- 
tation or application of the provi- 
sions of the Convention will be re- 
ferred to the International Court of 
Justice, unless the Contracting states 
agree to another mode of settlement. 
This article was adopted by 11 votes 
to 1 (U. S. S. R.) with 3 abstentions 
(Cuba, Ecuador, United States). The 
Soviet Union wanted the reference 
to the Court deleted, leaving the 
settlement of a dispute to “arbitra- 
tion as agreed upon between the 
parties concerned.” The United 
States proposed to keep this article 
in abeyance until the corresponding 
article in the draft Covenant on 
Human Rights was established. Both 
amendments were, however, rejected. 

The applicability of the Conven- 
tion equally to a signatory metropoli- 
tan state and to Non-Self-Governing, 
Trust or colonial territories adminis- 
tered by it, is ensured in an article 
which was adopted by 10 votes to 
0, with 5 abstentions (Cuba, France, 
Netherlands, United Kingdom, Unit- 
ed States). This article, identical with 
the text approved by the last Assem- 
bly session for inclusion in the draft 
Covenant on Human Rights, was in- 
serted at the instance of Pakistan. 


The rest of the 19 articles are 
“formal,” and deal with signature, 
ratification and accession. 
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G. 


Tariff Agreements Analyzed 


HE General Agreement on Tar- 

iffs and Trade is an international 
trade agreement which was devel- 
oped during the first round of mul- 
tilateral tariff negotiations held at 
Geneva, during 1947, and has been 
in operation since January 1, 1948. 
The 23 governments which took 
part in those first negotiations have 
become Contracting Parties to that 
Agreement—known as G.A.T.T. 
by means of a Protocol of Provi- 
sional Application, signed in 1947. 

The Provisional Application, as 
part of the first Geneva negotiations, 
enabled the Contracting Parties to 
bring the new tariff rates into ef- 
fect, to establish most-favored-na- 
tion treatment among themseleves, 
and to follow the rules laid down in 
the general provisions of G.A.T.T. 
Under this Protocol, the Contracting 
Parties accepted a commitment to 
apply Part II of G.A.T.T.—which is 
equivalent to the Commercial Policy 
Chapter of the Havana Charter— 
“to the fullest extent not inconsistent 
with existing legislation.” In addi- 


: 
| 


Special Protocol Relating | Signed at Havana, 


TITLE 


Article XXIV 


A.T.T. 


of | March 24, 1948 


Protocol Modifying Part | Signed at Geneva, 


G. 


and Article XXIX of | Sept. 14, 1948 
ATT. 


Protocol Modifying Part | Signed at Geneva, 


Il 


G. 


and Article XXVI of Sept. 14, 1948 
AX.T. 


Protocol Modifying Ar- | Signed at Annecy, 
ticle XXVI of G.A.T.T. | August 13, 1949 


tion, they undertook to observe the 
principles of the Havana Charter 
“to the fullest extent of their 
executive authority.” 

The General Agreement requires 
representatives of the Contracting 
Parties to meet from time to time 
for the purpose of giving effect to 
those provisions which require joint 
action. Three sessions of the Parties 
have been held: the First Session at 
Havana, in March 1948, during the 
closing weeks of the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment; the Second Session at Geneva, 
during August-September, 1948; the 
Third Session at Annecy, during 
April-August 1949; the Fourth Ses- 
sion in Geneva, February-April 
1950; and the Fifth Session at Tor- 
quay, during November-December 
1950. The Sixth Session will open 
at Geneva on September 17. 

During the Third Session, ar- 
rangements for enabling additional 
governments to adhere to the Gen- 
eral Agreement were worked out and 
embodied in the Annecy Protocol of 


erence 


Action in 


SIGNATURES WITHOUT | 
RESERVATION 
AS TO ACCEPTANCE 


1950 


ACCEPTANCES | 


Terms of Accession to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
Under Paragraph 11 of the Proto- 
col, a majority of two thirds of 
the original 23 Contracting Parties 
to G.A.T.T. was required for a de- 
cision to admit each government 
which wished to accede. Each sig- 
nature of the acceding governments 
must be accompanied by “appropri- 
ate action accepting any rectification, 
amendment, or other modification 
which has been drawn up by the 
Contracting Parties for submission to 
governments for acceptance but 
which has not become effective by 
the date of signature.” 

The Protocols which altered the 
terms of G.A.T.T. or dealt with spe- 
cial problems must be distinguished 
from the Protocols noted above. 


Protocols of Rectifications are de- 
tailed changes in the Schedules of 
the Agreement—the listing of prod- 
ucts and new tariff rates. These 
changes are necessitated by such fac- 
tors as inaccurate descriptions of 
products or inadvertent errors. The 
Protocols of Modifications com- 
prise renegotiations among certain 
Contracting Parties. 


| 
Australia, Ceylon, Leba- | June 7, 1948 


non, Southern Rhodesia, 
Union of South Africa 


| 
Brazil, Denmark, Domin- | On the day all states at 


ican Republic, Finland, | that 
Liberia, Parties to G.A.T.T. have 
| deposited instruments of 


Greece, 
Nicaragua, Sweden 


Brazil 


Ceylon, 


time 
Italy, 


| acceptance. 


| December 14, 1948 


Cuba, Greece,| March 28, 1950 


Indonesia, Italy, Liberia, 
Luxembourg, Nether-| 


| lands, 


Sweden, 


United | 


DATE IN FORCE 


Contracting 


States, 


Union of South | 
Africa 


On the day it has been 
signed by all govern- 
ments which are at that 
time Contracting Parties 
| to GACT. 


| Ceylon, Cuba, Denmark, 
| Dominican Republic, Fin- 
land, Greece, Italy, Nic- 
aragua, Sweden, Syria 


Protocol Replacing Sched- | Signed at Annecy, 
ule I (Australia) of | August 13, 1949 
G.A.T.T. 


U.N. B.—February 15, 1951 





Although the Fifth Session of the 
governments—now numbering 32— 
which belong to G.A.T.T. ended on 
December 19, 1950, tariff negotia- 
tions among 39 governments—in- 
cluding seven which will be invited 


to accede—are still continuing at 
Torquay. These negotiations will 
conclude, probably, in late March. 

Three important questions have 
occupied the negotiating parties at 
Torquay. First, one of the impor- 
tant tasks accomplished during the 


Protocol Replacing Sched- 
ule VI (Ceylon) 
G:A.T-F. 


Annecy Protocol 
terms of Accession 
GALE. 


to 


Fifth Session was the preparation of 
legal instruments which will bring 
into force the tariff concessions 
negotiated at Torquay and will pro- 
long until January 1, 1954, the tens 
of thousands of tariff concessions 
negotiated at Geneva and Annecy, 
including such limited renegotiations 
of these concessions as are under- 
taken. Second, decisions, have been 
taken and instruments drafted for 
the accession of the German Federal 
Republic and other countries which 


will bring into the tariff negotiations 
important sectors of trade not cov- 
ered in the earlier conferences. 
Third are the negotiations them- 
selves, with the Parties deciding 
whether to exchange concessions ad- 
ditional to those granted at Geneva 
and Annecy. The Torquay Protocol 
embodying the results of the Fifth 
Session and the terms on which the 
new governments will be able to ac- 
cede, will be opened for signature 
as part of the Final Act. 


Signed at Annecy, 
of August 13, 1949 


Third Protocol of Recti- | Signed at Annecy, 


fications to G.A.T.T. 


| August 13, 1949 


First Protocol of Modi-| Signed at Annecy, 


fications to G.A.T.T. 


August 13, 1949 


Fourth Protocol of Rec- | Signed at Geneva, 


tifications to G.A.T.T. | April 3, 1950 


Fifth Protocol of Recti- | Signed at Torquay, 


fications to G.A.T.T. | December 16, 
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1950 


of | Opened for signature 
October 10, 1949 


Action in 1950 





SIGNATURES WITHOUT 
RESERVATION 
AS TO ACCEPTANCE 


Ceylon, Cuba, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Fin- 
land, Greece, Italy, Nica- 
ragua, Sweden, Syria 


i 
| Denmark, Dominican Re- 
|public, Finland, Greece, 
| Italy, Nicaragua, Sweden 


Ceylon, Cuba, Denmark, 
| Dominican Republic, Fin- 
land, Greece, Italy, Nica- 
ragua, Sweden, Syria 


Ceylon, Cuba, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Fin- 
| land, Greece, Italy, Nica- 
ragua, Sweden, Syria 


| Australia, Belgium, Can- 
jada, Ceylon, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, France, 
| Greece, Haiti, India, 
|Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Nor- 
| way, Pakistan, Southern 
Rhodesia, Union of South 
Africa, United States, 
Indonesia, Dominican Re- 
public, Finland, Denmark, 
Nicaragua, Italy, Liberia, 
Sweden 


Finland, France, Haiti, 
Southern Rhodesia, Swe- 
den 


India 


India 


ACCEPTANCES 


DATE IN FORCE 


(As above) 


For each acceding gov- 
ernment in respect of 
which it has been signed 
by Nov. 30, 1949, by 
two thirds of the Con- 
tracting Parties; a) if it 
has been signed by that 
government by Nov. 30, 
1949, or Jan. 1, 1950; or 
b) 30 days following 
such signature. 


| on the day it has been 
| Sones by all the govern- 
|ments which are at that 
|time Contracting Parties 
|to G.A.T.T. 


|On the day it has been 
signed by all the govern- 
ments which are at that 
time Contracting Parties 
|to G.A.T.T. 


(As above) 


| 


| (As above) 





Council Plans Study of Rural 


Development in Trust Territories 


HE annual reports on the four 

Trust Territories in the Pacific 
region will be given high priority in 
the Trusteeship Council’s eighth ses- 
sion which opened at Lake Success 
on January 30. The Council, in 
adopting its 25-item provisional 
agenda, decided that in addition to 
reviewing the annual report on New 
Zealand - administered Western Sa- 
moa, it would also consider the 
latest annual reports for the other 
Pacific teritories — New Guinea and 
Nauru under Australian administra- 
tion, and the Pacific Islands Trust 
Trust Territory under United States 
administration. Special representa- 
tives of the Administering Author- 
ities of the last three territories will 
appear before the Council later this 
month and early in March. Mean- 
while, the Council heard an opening 
statement from the High Commis- 
sioner for Western Samoa, who pre- 
sented the report on this territory on 
February 2. 


Representation Question 


The greater part of the Council’s 
opening meeting was taken up with 
the question of the representation of 
China. A U.S.S.R. draft resolution 
called on the Council to consider 
“inadmissible the participation of the 
Kuomintang group, who are not the 
representatives of China,” and to in- 
vite “the representatives of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China appointed by 
the Central People’s Government” to 
participate in the work of the Coun- 
cil and its organs. 

A United States draft was then 
presented, under which the Council 
would decide “in view of the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution of Decem- 
ber 14, 1950, on the recognition by 
the United Nations of the represen- 
tative of a Member state, to post- 
pone further consideration of the 
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Decision On Visiting Mission To East Africa 


U.S.S.R. proposal until the General 
Assembly has taken action on the 
question of Chinese representation.” 
A third draft resolution, submitted 
by Argentina, recommended that the 
Council merely “take note” of the 
Assembly’s resolution on the repre- 
sentation of a Member state. 


Soviet Claims 


In the course of the discussion A. 
A. Soldatov repeated the Soviet 
Delegation’s charges that the present 
representative of China “represented 
nobody,” was an “imposter,” and 
should be expelled from the Council. 
The U.S.S.R. supported the demand 
of the Central People’s Government 
—submitted to the Council’s last 
session — to participate in the work 
of the Council and its various or- 
gans. Mr. Soldatov argued that the 
U.S.S.R. proposal was concerned 
with the credentials and therefore 
should be voted on before that of the 
United States which raised a matter 
of substance. 

Francis B. Sayre, of the United 
States, considered it unwise to act 
until the General Assembly had taken 
a definite decision on the question 
of Chinese representation. His gov- 
ernment’s view was that a represen- 
tative of the Chinese communist re- 
gime should not be seated at the 
Council table while that regime was 
engaged in hostilities against the 
United Nations. Mr. Sayre submitted 
that the United States draft was a 
motion to postpone discussion of a 
question, and that under Rule 56(g) 
of the Council’s Rules of Procedure, 
had to be considered first. 

Dr. Shih-Shun Liu, of China, de- 
clared it was the “greatest fallacy 
ever conceived by the human mind” 
to assert that the Peking regime rep- 
resented the Chinese people. Dr. Liu 
contended that this regime was only 


a puppet which had “bowed to the 
will of the Cominform” and had 
signed away many of China’s vital 
interests. . 

After further debate the Council 
decided, by 1 vote in favor to 11 
against, not to give voting priority 
to the U.S.S.R. draft, and then 
adopted the United States proposal 
by 10 votes in favor and 2 against 
(United Kingdom and the U.S.S.R.). 

In explaining his delegation’s vote, 
Sir Alan Burns said the United King- 
dom considered it within the Coun- 
cil’s competence to make its own 
decision in this matter. (It may be 
recalled that at its seventh session 
last June, when the Council acted 
on a similar Soviet proposal, the vote 
was 9 to 1 against the draft in ques- 
tion, with Argentina and the United 
Kingdom abstaining. ) 

The Argentine draft resolution was 
not put to a vote. The Council then 
adopted the provisional 25-item 
agenda. (See THE BULLETIN, vol. X, 
no., 3: 

Council members welcomed the 
delegation of Thailand, which was 
elected by the General Assembly last 
December for a three-year term of 
membership, and which replaces the 
Philippines on the Council. In reply, 
Prince Wan-Waithayakon assured the 
Council of his country’s support in 
fulfilling the high objectives of the 
Trusteeship System. 


Committee on Petitions 


At its second meeting on January 
31 the Council decided to set up 
subsidiary organs to deal with vari- 
ous questions on its agenda. One of 
these concerns the examination of 
petitions 86 of which, relating to all 
eleven Trust Territories, are sched- 
uled for consideration at the current 
session. The Council appointed an 
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ad hoc Committee to examine these 
in detail, consisting of the repre- 
sentatives of Belgium, China, the 
Dominican Republic, France, U.S. 
S.R., and the United Kingdom. The 
Committee will report to the Coun- 
cil with recommendations regarding 
each petition or group of petitions. 

Another organizational decision 
concerned the revision of the Coun- 
cil’s Rules of Procedure. In this re- 
spect a Secretariat working paper 
suggested certain supplementary rules 
concerning the participation in the 
Council’s work of Italy, the Admin- 
istering Authority in Somaliland, and 
the members of the United Nations 
Advisory Council for Somaliland. 
One suggestion of the working paper 
was a rule whereby Italy might re- 
quest the inclusion of items on the 
Council’s provisional agenda relat- 
ing to the affairs of Somaliland or 
to the operation of the Trusteeship 
System, and providing that an ac- 
credited representative of Italy be 
present at the appropriate sessions of 
the Council. A six-member Commit- 
tee, comprising Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Iraq, Thailand and the 
United States was established to 
study the working paper and report 
its conclusions and recommendations 
to the Council. 


Under Article 5 of the Trusteeship 
Agreement for Somaliland, approved 
by the General Assembly last De- 
cember, Italy undertakes to submit 
annual reports on its administration 
of the territory compiled on the 
basis of the Council’s Provisional 
Questionnaire, and to include infor- 
mation on measures taken to imple- 
ment any suggestions or recommen- 
dations made by the Council or by 
the General Assembly. For this pur- 
pose the Council, without debate, 
agreed to transmit the present Pro- 
visional Questionnaire to the Italian 
Government. The Questionnaire was 
formulated and approved by the 
Council at its first session in 1947 
and consists of 247 questions relat- 
ing to the status of each territory, 
its people and their progress in 
political, economic, social and edu- 
cational fields toward self-govern- 
ment or independence. 


Mission to East Africa 


The composition and program of 
the Visiting Mission to East African 
Trust Territories was then discussed 
by the Council. The decision to des- 
patch such a mission during 1951 
was taken at the last session. The 
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Mission will visit Ruanda-Urundi un- 
der Belgian administration, British- 
administered Tanganyika, and So- 
maliland under Italian administra- 
tion — the latter being visited for 
the first time. Sir Alan Burns pro- 
posed that New Zealand and the 
United States, as administering mem- 
bers, and the Dominican Republic 
and Thailand, as non-administering 
members, should be asked to nomi- 
nate representatives to serve on the 
Mission. After some discussion, dur- 
ing which the U.S.S.R. representa- 
tive objected to the inclusion of ad- 
ministering members on the Mission, 
the Council adopted this proposal by 
11 votes to none, with one absten- 
tion. 

The Council then tentatively de- 
cided, subject to information from 
the Italian Government, that the 
Visiting Mission should arrive in 
Ruanda-Urundi about the middle of 
August next, in Tanganyika towards 
the middle of September, and in 
Somaliland during October. The Mis- 
sion will probably be accompanied 
by a Secretariat staff of six. 


Committee Appointed 


The organization and functions of 
the Council’s Visiting Missions was 
the subject of a brief discussion. On 
this question the General Assembly 
had, among other matters, asked the 
Council to consider the possibility 
of lengthening the visits without 
diminishing their frequency, and of 
reducing the number of territories 
to be visited by each mission. A 
United States proposal, setting up a 
special committee to study the As- 
sembly’s resolution on this question 
and report to the Council with 
recommendations, was formally 
adopted. It was agreed that this 
committee should comprise the chair- 
men of the three missions so far 
sent out by the Council: Henri 
Laurentie, of France; Sir Alan Burns, 
of the United Kingdom; and Awni 
Khalidy, of Iraq, together with a 
member to be nominated by Ar- 
gentina. 

Action on four other agenda items 
relating to resolutions adopted by 
the General Assembly at its fifth 
session was taken by the Council 


DR. MAX HENRIQUEZ URENA, of the Do- 
minican Republic, presiding over the Trustee- 
ship Council which opened its eighth session 

on January 30. 











































































on February 1. It noted the Assem- 
bly’s resolution expressing confidence 
that it would continue to contribute 
effectively to the high objectives of 
the Trusteeship System, and recom- 
mending that it consider the com- 
ments and suggestions made during 
the Assembly’s debate on the Coun- 
cil’s annual report. 

Consideration of an Assembly 
resolution which suggested that, in 
view of its greatly increased work 
load, the Council should review its 
methods of work was deferred until 
a later stage of the session. It was 
also agreed to defer until later in 
the session the Assembly’s resolution 
concerning the organization of the 
Council’s annual reports. A Secre- 
tariat working paper on the subject, 
Assistant Secretary-General Victor 
Hoo reported, was being circulated 
to Council members. 

The Council decided to “take 
note” of the Assembly’s resolution on 
educational advancement in Trust 
Territories and to be guided by it 
in its future work. The Assembly 
had recommended that the Council 
continue to devote particular atten- 
tion to long-range programs of edu- 
cational development in Trust Ter- 
ritories, with a view to permitting 
the indigenous inhabitants to assume 
the responsibilities of complete self- 
government at the earliest possible 
date. 


Rural Economic Development 


The Council next turned to the 
question of rural economic develop- 
ment in Trust Territories, the subject 
of another Assembly resolution. The 
Assembly had recognized that all 
Trust Territories are among the un- 
der-developed regions of the world, 
and recommended that the Council 
study the prevailing policies, laws 
and practices in the various terri- 
tories relating to land utilization and 
the alienation of land. The Assembly 
suggested that this study take into 
account the present and future needs 
of the indigenous populations, as 
well as the future economic needs 
of the territories and the economic 
effects of transferring land to non- 
indigenous inhabitants. 

During the ensuing debate, several 
members emphasized the importance 
attached by their governments to 
rural economic development in the 
Trust Territories. Henri Laurentie, 
of France, submitted a draft resolu- 
tion calling for the establishment of 
a special committe to study the prob- 
lem and outlining a number of points 
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for the guidance of such a body. 
Explaining his proposal, Mr. Laur- 
entie said the committee would be 
asked to study agricultural condi- 
tions in all the Trust Territories, and 
its attention would be drawn to vari- 
ous specific problems. For example, 
the systems of land ownership varied 
greatly in different territories and 
there were important social and eco- 
nomic factors which must be taken 
into consideration. 


Land Legislation 


It would also be necessary for the 
committee to study not only present 
legislation on land programs but also 
any new legislative measures which 
were being considered in this con- 
nection. For example, major changes 
in land legislation in the African ter- 
ritories under French administration 
were nearing realization and the dis- 
cussions which had taken place on 
the subject, both in Paris and in the 
local assemblies would certainly aid 
the committee in its task. 

Mr. Laurentie also thought the 
proposed committee should study 
any successful experiments which 
had been made in other countries 
on rural economic development. It 
should also consult with the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the 
specialized agencies insofar as those 
bodies have been called on to deal 
with similar questions. The Council 
should achieve authoritative results 
in this important field. 

Endorsing this proposal, Mr. Sayre 
said the United States Government 
attached great importance to the 
problem of rural economic develop- 
ment. His delegation felt the Trust 
Territories should evolve their own 
economies within an _ indigenous 
framework, but that new methods 
and standards could be introduced 
in the fields of land utilization and 
land tenure. 

In approaching the problem Mr. 
Sayre said his Government, how- 
ever, had borne in mind the fact that 
One culture should not be forced on 
another. In agriculture, as in all 
other matters, the Trust Territories 
should be allowed to develop in the 
way most suited to local conditions, 
for the traditions of the past could 
not be uprooted too suddenly. 


The United Kingdom also wished 
to co-operate as far as possible in 
this vital problem, said Sir Alan 
Burns. His Government would glad- 
ly offer the services of the special 
representatives from the African 
Trust Territories under British ad- 


ministration, who would be present 
at the Council’s summer session when 
the annual reports on those terri- 
tories were to be examined. Sir Alan 
supported France’s draft resolution 
in principle. 

Other members supported the 
French proposal in principle. The 
representative of the U.S.S.R., how- 
ever, called for particular attention 
to the fact that lands alienated from 
the indigenous inhabitants should be 
returned to them immediately. Meas- 
ures should be taken to prevent any 
such alienation in the future. As the 
French draft did not include those 
provisions his delegation would not 
be able to support it. Land aliena- 
tion, Mr. Soldatov stressed, was a 
fundamental problem. For a long 
time it had been obvious that this 
factor was one of the “prime evils” 
which condemned the indigenous in- 
habitants to poverty. 

Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, 
thought the Soviet representative’s 
view was premature, inasmuch as it 
was the job of the proposed commit- 
tee to study all such matters. If this 
study led to the conclusion that alien- 
ation practices were harmful then it, 
would be for the Council to recom- 
mend what steps should be taken. 


Resolution Adopted 


Mr. Khalidy, of Iraq, suggested 
that the French draft should include 
a phrase requesting the Administer- 
ing Authorities concerned to co- 
operate, wherever necessary, with 
the Committee. This suggestion was 
accepted. A further revision pro- 
vided that the committee should be 
composed of China, Dominican Re- 
public, France, Thailand, United 
Kingdom and the United States. 

The French draft resolution was 
then adopted by 11 votes in favor 
to none against, with | abstention 
(the U.S.S.R.). 


Jordan Now Member of 
Telecommunication Union 


The International Telecommuni- 
cation Union, a specialized agency 
of the United Nations, has announc- 
ed that Jordan has become its eighty- 
second member. An application by 
the Republic of Korea for member- 
ship also has been approved by the 
required majority, but an instrument 
of accession to the International Tele- 
communication Convention must be 
deposited before the Republic can 
become a member. 
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Experts Confer 
on Helping 


Indigenous Labor 


RIGHT: a delegation of Indian workers came 
to greet the experts and tell of their prob- 
lems. In addition to discussing such workers 


as farmers and miners, the Committee con- 
sidered methods of extending modern work 


laws and cultural to forest aborigines. 


ABOVE: visiting Bolivian Indians displayed examples of their 
handicrafts and arts, including this drum, cymbal, and pipe 


concert. BELOW: taking their cue from the Indian performers, 
the experts joined in a dance at the school of Warisata. 










RE social security, adequate 

safety measures, vocational 
training, and similar modern labor 
legislation being brought to_ in- 
digenous workers, such as the Indian 
groups of Latin America? In its first 
meeting, held January 15-27 at La 
Paz, Bolivia, questions such as these 
were studied by the Committee of 
Experts on Indigenous Labor estab- 
lished by the International Labor 
Organization. It took up systems 
and forms of labor, conditions of 
women and child workers, the effect 
of social change on_ indigenous 
groups, particularly in India, New 
Zealand, Australia, the Philippines, 
and the Americas. At the end of its 
deliberations, fourteen resolutions- 
embodying requests for study and 
action to the 110 Governing Body— 
had been discussed and adopted. 


BELOW: President Mamerto Urriolagoitia of Bolivia, Dr. Luis Alvar- 


ado, Assistant Director-General of ILO, and Dr. Claudio Sanijines, 
Rector of the University of La Paz, where the Committee met. 











DECISION ON 


(Continued from page 157.) 


not the committee, to make recom- 
mendations. That was normal As- 
sembly procedure. It would not 
commit any Member to any par- 
ticular measure. 

As to the Israeli suggestion for 
an amendment to make certain that 
the committee would take no action 
until a further effort toward a peace- 
ful solution had been tried and had 
failed, Mr. Austin pointed out that 
that was the effect of the eighth 
paragraph according to the normal 
understanding of the language. If 
the good offices committee reported 
satisfactory progress toward a paci- 
fic settlement, then the ad hoc Col- 
lective Measures Committee would 
withhold its report. 


Door Always Open 


It was not true that the United 
States proposal slammed the door on 
a peaceful settlement. The promo- 
tion of peace was the primary ob- 
jective of that proposal, as it was of 
the United Nations action in Korea. 
Moreover, had it not been for the 
new aggression, the whole problem 
would have been finished and set- 
tled. A careful reading of the 
United States draft resolution made 
it clear that the door would always 
remain open for Chinese commun- 
ists to cease their attack on United 
Nations forces and permit the 
achievement, by peaceful means, of 
United Nations objectives in Korea. 

Nor would the appointment of the 
ad hoc committee in any way mili- 
tate against a peaceful settlement. 
Indeed, it was the fervent hope of 
the United States that the work of 
that committee would help to con- 
vince the Peking regime and others 
responsible for the situation that 
the Peking regime should agree to an 
honorable peace. Obviously the ad 
hoc committee, which would be a 
realistic committee performing real- 
istic tasks, would follow carefully the 
action of the United Nations forces 
in Korea and the military situation. 
Also it should and would take into 
account the efforts of the good of- 
fices group and any clear indication 
that the Peking regime had had a 
change of heart and wished to live 
by the principles of the United Na- 
tions Charter. 

Furthermore, in considering the 
report of the committee, the Assem- 
bly would take into full account any 
progress made by the good offices 
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INTERVENTION 


group. There was no reason not to 
put the ad hoc committee to work 
immediately. If the good offices 
group continued to be unsuccessful 
in its efforts, time would not have 
been lost. If, on the other hand, it 
should be able to report hopeful 
progress or success, certainly no 
damage would have been done by 
the activity of the ad hoc committee. 

The morning meeting on January 
29 opened with William Borberg, of 
Denmark, giving support in principle 
to the United States draft. He did 
not consider that the draft was in- 
compatible with the joint draft res- 
olution. Mr. Borberg drew attention 
to the fact that the Universal Postal 
Union had recently admitted the 
Central People’s Government, rather 
than the nationalist Government. 
He hoped that all governments would 
soon realize the facts and vote to 
extend this recognition throughout 
the United Nations. 

Mr. Austin’s speech, said D. J. 
von Balluseck, of the Netherlands, 
had clarified the United States draft 
resolution, which he preferred to the 
joint draft resolution because it fol- 
lowed the Charter more closely and 
the methods taken so far by the 
First Committee. His delegation 
would abstain on the twelve-power 
draft. 

Belgium, too, would support the 
United States proposal, said Fernand 
van Langenhove. He considered that 
the twelve-power draft would soon 
confront the United Nations with 
grave difficulties. 

Dr. Max Henriquez Urena, of the 
Dominican Republic, expressed sur- 
prise that the membership of the 
seven-nation conference proposed in 
the joint draft resolution did not 
include one of the Latin American 
Republics which constituted one 
third of the United Nations. This 
he regarded as a challenge to their 
rights and sufficient justification for 
him to vote against the proposal. 

For Liberia, D. B. King supported 
the United States proposal with the 
reservation that its adoption would 
not be considered as closing the door 
to further peaceful negotiations. 

Francis Lacoste, of France, 
stressed the patience which the 
United Nations had shown to the 
Peking regime. The efforts had failed, 
but the new document introduced by 
India on January 22 contained some 
elements of information concerning 
the Chinese “volunteers” as well as 
the priority for a cease-fire which the 


Committee could not ignore. Peking 
continued to suggest that its views 
should be accepted first as regards 
Formosa and Chinese representation, 
but its views appeared to be less 
rigid than the impression given in 
the earlier official communications. 
If such a change were taking place, 
it should be followed with great 
attention. However, the organization 
should not forget that, in the mean- 
time, the Peking forces were fighting 
against the United Nations forces in 
Korea and that the Peking author- 
ities had, since December 16, refused 
to negotiate on a military basis for 
a cease-fire. 

No possibilty of a _ settlement 
should be overlooked, but the United 
Nations could not renounce its 
principles in order to achieve that 
purpose, principles on which the 
whole system of collective security 
had been erected. If Peking really 
desired negotiations, the official char- 
acterization of its action as aggres- 
sion should not prevent it from do- 
ing so; on the other hand, if it was 
determined to continue its struggle, 
no leniency by the United Nations 
would prevent it from following its 
course. 


Collective Security 


If the Assembly did not reaffirm 
the fact that aggression had been 
started by North Korea, that the 
United Nations had undertaken ac- 
tion in order to combat that aggres- 
sion, that the Peking authorities by 
opposing that action had become the 
accomplices of aggression, a shadow 
of a doubt could remain over the 
principles and actions of the United 
Nations. Any silence could be in- 
terpreted as tacit consent to Soviet 
contentions of United States aggres- 
sion. 

The United States draft resolution 
limited itself, in its first three para- 
graphs, to recognizing two facts, 
namely, the armed aggression of 
communist China and the non-ac- 
ceptance by Peking of the United 
Nations proposals. The fourth and 
following paragraphs were, in their 
substance, a repetition of what had 
been decided with regard to the 
aggression by the North Koreans 
and what applied equally to the new 
Chinese aggression. The two last 
paragraphs were new and called for 
special comments. 

The eighth paragraph proposed a 
committee urgently to consider addi- 
tional measures to oppose the aggres- 
sion. France could not ignore the 
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fact that if the present situation were 
to continue, certain measures might 
prove necessary. Therefore it was 
necessary to lay down the procedure 
through which those measures would 
be studied and decided. The fact 
that such collective measures as 
might be needed could not be adop- 
ted hastily on individual initiative 
constituted an important guarantee 
against excessive consequences. The 
committee referred to was clearly of 
an advisory character. It would con- 
sider questions and report to the 
General Assembly, and it would be 
the Assembly itself which would de- 
cide. The explanations given by Mr. 
Austin were perfectly clear and as- 
sumed, in the eyes of the French 
delegation, a decisive importance. 

Adoption of the United States 
draft resolution did not mean that a 
change in the Peking position would 
not be welcomed, Mr. Lacoste 
added. On the contrary, the draft 
called for the maintenance of a com- 
mittee of good offices. The Lebanese 
amendment made it clear that the 
measures contemplated in the eighth 
paragraph of the United States draft 
would come up for consideration 
only if the efforts of the good offices 
committee failed. Finally, that draft 
resolution placed itself.perforce with- 
in the framework of the principles 
approved by the General Assembly 
on January 13 and had to be con- 
strued in the light of those principles. 

The French delegation had noted 
the statement by Mr. Austin that his 
Government felt that the draft res- 
olution would not give the Unified 
Command powers beyond those al- 
ready conferred on it. France did 
not exclude the possibility, either, 
that once the United States draft 
had been approved, a_ settlement 
might be sought through means sim- 
ilar to those suggested by Mr. 
Pearson. 

Mr. Lacoste concluded that, al- 
though individual opinions were ex- 
pressed in all freedom and frankness, 
minor divergencies of views must, at 
the time of decision, disappear in 
order to achieve a common policy. 
His delegation would, therefore, vote 
in favor of the United States draft 
resolution as amended by Lebanon. 

(The two points of the Lebanese 
amendment were, first, to substitute 
“has not accepted” for “has rejected 
all” United Nations proposals to 
bring about a cessation of hostilities; 
and second, to authorize the ad hoc 
committee to defer its report if the 
good offices committee reported sat- 
isfactory progress). 
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TWELVE-POWER DRAFT RESOLUTION REJECTED 
BY FIRST COMMITTEE ON JANUARY 30 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


VIEWING with grave concern the 
situation in the Far East, 


CONSIDERING that the continuance 
of this situation is likely to endan- 
ger the maintenance of world peace 
and security, 


NotING the reply of the Central 
People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China to the resolution 
of the First Committee dated Janu- 
ary 13, 1951, 


DESIRING to continue its efforts to 
secure a cessation of hostilities in 
Korea and a peaceful settlement of 
the Korean and other Far Eastern 
problems in accordance with the 
principles and purposes of the 
United Nations, 


RECOMMENDS that representatives 
of the Governments of France, the 
United Kingdom, the United States 
of America, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Egypt, and In- 
dia and of the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic 
of China meet as soon as possible 
for the purpose of securing all nec- 
essary elucidations and amplifica- 
tions of the above-mentioned reply 
and of making any incidental or 


5. Cease-Fire Put 
In 


EANWHILE, the twelve svon- 

sors of the joint draft resolu- 
tion had submitted a second revision 
of their proposal. The effect of this 
revision was to porvide that, at the 
first meeting of the proposed seven- 
power conference, the representatives 
should agree On an appropriate cease- 
fire arrangement in Korea, “and, 
after it had been put into effect, they 
will proceed with their further delib- 
erations.” 

Commenting on this revision, Dr. 
Tsiang objected to the exclusion of 
the Republic of China, the Republic 
of Korea, and a representative of the 
Latin American group of states from 
membership of the conference. He 
added that the Soviet Union and the 
puppet regime of Peking, the real 
instigators of the aggression, were 
included, as also India, which worked 
for the Peking viewpoint more skil- 
fully and eloquently than Peking 
itself and which apparently felt that 
communism was preferable to war. 


consequential arrangements towards 
a peaceful settlement of the Korean 
and other Far Eastern problems. 
(The first four paragraphs and the 
first sentence of the fifth paragraph 
were rejected by a vote of 18-27, 
with 14 abstentions.) As the first 
step towards this end, the represen- 
tatives will, at their first meeting, 
agree upon an appropriate cease-fire 
arrangement in Korea, and after it 
has been put into effect they will 
proceed with their further delibera- 
tions. 

(The second sentence of the fifth 
paragraph was rejected by a vote of 
14-32, with 14 abstentions.) 

The first meeting of the above 
representatives will be held on a 
date and at a place to be fixed by 
the President of the General Assem- 
bly; the date and place of each sub- 
sequent meeting will be fixed by the 
representatives themselves. They 
will hold their meetings in private 
and will frame their own rules of 
procedure. They will advise the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the result of their 
consultations as early as possible. 

(The sixth paragraph was rejected 
by a vote of 17-28, with 13 absten- 
tions.) 


First 
A Second Revision 


The United Kingdom, which would 
also have a leading role, regarded 
the problem of Chinese representa- 
tion as one of a change in gov- 
ernment: an_ interpretation which 
amounted to using the letter of the 
law to kill the spirit. These ex- 
clusions and inclusions could lead 
only to one end—-sacrifice of United 
Nations principles and of the free- 
dom of China and Korea. 

Dr. Tsiang believed that the mod- 
erate language of the United States 
draft resolution represented a_half- 
measure, which, although inade- 
quate, was consistent with the princi- 
ples of the Charter and should win 
the support of even timid and fear- 
ful representatives. 


Fears Allayed 
Dr. Tsiang’s reference to India 
drew a comment from Dr. Charles 


Malik at the afternoon meeting on 
the same day. India’s motives in its 
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conciliation efforts, he felt, were in- 
spired above all by a desire to see 
China become independent of all ex- 
ternal attachments and _ influences, 
for otherwise there could be no per- 
manent peace in the Far East. 

Mr. Malik then stated that Mr. 
Austin’s assurances at the earlier 
meeting had completely allayed the 
misgivings of his delegation. 

Burma, stated James Barrington, 
could not support the United States 
draft resolution. A government la- 
belled an aggressor could hardly be 
expected to co-operate with those 
who had condemned it, he said. And, 
although collective security was 
meaningless unless a charge of ag- 
gression was followed by the appli- 
cation of effective sanctions, it was 
clear that there was no thought of 
taking such a step. Burma reserved 
its position on its representation on 
the ad hoc committee, although it 
had been appointed a member of the 
Collective Measures Committee. 

Support for the United States 
proposal and the Lebanese amend- 
ment was expressed by Thor Thors, 
of Iceland, who emphasized that the 
scheme of communist expansion 
must be halted somewhere. Col- 
lective security remained the only 
straw that could be grasped in the 
event of aggression. If the United 
Nations firmly adhered to its prin- 
ciples, it would succeed in averting 
a third world war and in establish- 
ing a community of united and free 
nations in a peaceful world. 

Iceland could not support the 
joint draft resolution because, al- 
though it contained a provision for 
the cessation of hostilities, it failed 
to take account of other principles 
approved by the majority of the 
Committee, or even of some of the 
basic principles of the Charter. 


Reply to Criticism 


At this stage, Sir B. N. Rau took 
up some of the points made in the 
debate. On the basis of the most 
authoritative information at its dis- 
posal and the deductions it had 
drawn, India was not convinced that 
the participation of Chinese forces 
in the fighting in Korea was due to 
any aggressive intention. It was 
more probably due to the Chinese 
Government’s fears for China’s ter- 
ritorial integrity. With time and 
patience, it would be possible to dis- 
pel those fears. The joint draft 
resolution was an effort to do so. A 
majority of Members had considered 
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that the Central People’s Government 
was not the Government of China 
and had consequently refused it the 
right of representation in the United 
Nations. If that were so, he was un- 
able to see how it could be declared 
an aggressor. The Security Coun- 
cil’s resolutions of June 25 and 27 
had not used that term with regard 
to the North Korean authorities. He 
quoted Lord Perth, formerly the 
Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations, to the effect that condem- 
nation of the communist. Chinese 
Government as an aggressor implied 
its recognition as the Government of 
China. 

Some Members had contended 
that the twelve-power draft resolu- 
tion was humiliating for the United 
Nations because it was aimed at 
bringing about consultation with the 
Chinese Government without prelim- 
inary condemnation of that Govern- 
ment as an aggressor. The United 
States draft resolution, on the other 
hand, after condemning the Chinese 
Government, requested the President 
of the Assembly to use his good of- 
fices to bring about a peaceful settle- 
ment. Good offices necessarily im- 
plied negotiations. Sir B. N. Rau 
was at a loss to understand why it 
should be humiliating to confer with 
a government so as to dispel misun- 
derstanding and reach a peaceful set- 
tlement, without prejudging the issue 
of aggression, but quite proper first 
to pronounce that government as an 
aggressor and then to proceed to ne- 
gotiate with it. 

It had been argued that the adop- 
tion of the United States draft reso- 
lution would not close the door to 
negotiation. The Indian Govern- 
ment, however, had been informed 
on the highest authority that once a 
resolution condemning the Peking 
Government was adopted, there 
would no longer be any hope of nego- 
tiation. It must be realized that first 
to condemn and then to propose 
negotiations would indicate that there 
was no serious intention either of 
condemning or negotiating. For that 
reason, the Indian delegation 
strongly urged all Members to sup- 
port the draft resolution of the twelve 
Arab and Asian states as the best 
means of avoiding a war that no one 
desired. 


“Bound” to Begin Work 


Arne Sunde, of Norway, sup- 
ported the United States draft reso- 
lution and the Lebanese amendment. 
Although in complete sympathy with 


the purposes of the twelve-power 
proposal, he wondered whether the 
machinery of a seven-power confer- 
ence was the best method of obtain- 
ing the necessary additional informa- 
tion. In any event, the simultane- 
ous adoption of both draft resolu- 
tions would result in serious confu- 
sion and overlapping. Therefore his 
delegation could not support the 
joint draft resolution. 

Mr. Sunde felt that the consensus 
was that the proposed good offices 
committee should not only be free 
but bound to begin its work immedi- 
ately it was established. That being 
so, he considered it advisable to de- 
lete the words, “at any suitable op- 
portunity,” in the last paragraph of 
the United States draft resolution in 
order to bring out that point. 

It was obvious, said Mr. Fawzi, of 
Egypt, that all the possibilities for a 
peaceful solution had not yet been 
explored. The Charter, however, 
stipulated that all such possibilities 
should be fully explored before coer- 
cive measures were adopted. No one 
could argue against the duty of the 
United Nations to consider estab- 
lishing, maintaining, or even put- 
ting into action the system of col- 
lective security. But that did not 
mean that the obligation to exhaust 
peaceful means of settlement should 
be overlooked. 

The unity of the United Nations 
must undoubtedly be preserved. The 
cracks which had recently appeared 
in that unity could still be mended; 
otherwise the situation would be 
tragic. His delegation considered 
that if the principles of the Charter 
were put into practice, the differ- 
ences of opinion in the Committee 
as to substance and approach would 
disappear. There could be no doubt 
that no Member of the United Na- 
tions, or any country in the world, 
had any desire for war, and due re- 
gard should be paid to that im- 
portant fact. Finally, it was incon- 
ceivable that questions affecting Asia 
should be settled without consulting 
Asia. 


Question of Membership 


Mr. Shann, of Australia, ques- 
tion whether the objectives of the 
twelve-power draft resolution would 
not be better achieved by the pro- 
visions of the ninth paragraph of 
the United States proposal. In any 
case, he could not support the for- 
mer if it was intended as a substi- 
tute for the United States draft reso- 
lution or intended to supplement it. 
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Whatever amendments were made 
to the twelve-power proposal, it 
would be unacceptable as long as the 
membership of the conference re- 
mained unchanged. Australia, by rea- 
son of its geographical situation and 
its contribution to the United Na- 
tions efforts in Korea, had a special 
claim to be represented in the con- 
ference. Furthermore, it seemed un- 
necessary to establish such a body in 
view of the provisions of the United 
States draft resolution. 

For Columbia, Dr. Eliseo Arongo 
supported the United States draft as 
best meeting the needs of the situa- 
tion. He could not agree that con- 
demnation of the Peking Govern- 
ment as an aggressor would prevent 
any conciliation later. 

Similar support was given by 
Manuel de Araoz, of Mexico. 

For Syria, however, Faris el- 
Khoury Bey termed the United States 
proposal useless and impossible to 
enforce. It would not help win new 
battles in Korea, nor would it assist 


in bringing about a peaceful settle- 
ment, he said. On the contrary, it 
would make negotiation impossible. 

It was dangerous, too, for once 
the Chinese Government had been 
declared an aggressor, sanctions 
would have to be imposed and a 
war begun against China and its al- 
lies. It should be borne in mind 
that the states which wished to con- 
demn certain others as aggressors 
had a population half as large as the 
latter, for the Asian powers such as 
India and Indonesia considered 
themselves neutrals. 

The only alternative was war, 
probably a world war, and, because 
of that, hasty action should be 
avoided. If there was to be a world 
war, the twelve-power draft resolu- 
tion would perhaps help to delay it, 
for it would enable the belligerents 
to meet. The membership of the con- 
ference of seven could be changed if 
other states directly concerned with 
the problem of the Far East wished 
to take part. 


6. United States Proposal 
Approved As Debate Ends 


HE Committee held three meet- 

ings On January 30. At the morn- 
ing meeting, a motion by Dr. Katz- 
Suchy, of Poland, for adjournment 
until the next day, pending receipt 
of instructions from his Government, 
was rejected by a vote of 10-32, with 
12 abstentions. The motion was 
supported by the representatives of 
the U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia, 
who also said that they had not 
received instructions and could not 
vote at that time. 

Dr. Katz-Suchy was the only 
speaker during the morning meeting. 
He maintained that the United States 
draft resolution was a resolution for 
war, aimed at spreading the war 
from Korea into China and at justi- 
fying the aggression already commit- 
ted against China by the bombard- 
ment of Chinese territory and the 
occupation of Formosa. 

It was obvious how the proposed 
negotiations would progress. Once 
the ad hoc committee was estab- 
lished, the United States would sub- 
mit conditions unacceptable for 
peaceful settlement. It would never 
agree to seating the Central People’s 
Government of China, and it was 
intent on keeping Formosa as a 
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strategic base. It would request the 
participation of the Kuomintang 
Government in the discussions on 
Formosa and of the Syngman Rhee 
regime in those on the Korean prob- 
lem. These conditions for negotiat- 
ing would not bring about a peaceful 
solution of the basic problems. 


Expected Demands 


The United States would put de- 
mands before the negotiating com- 
mittee for the immediate withdrawal 
by Red China and the North Korean 
regime of all their troops to the Yalu 
River; for the United Nations forces 
to take over all Korea; for the 
appointment of a commission to in- 
vestigate resistance to United Na- 
tions forces; for the appointment 
of an investigating commission on 
China to be followed by elections in 
that country called for by another 
commission; and, when a democratic 
government had been duly estab- 
lished, consideration to be given to 
its admission to the United Nations. 
If those proposals failed to be adop- 
ted in the negotiating committee, Dr. 
Katz-Suchy continued, the United 
States would have additional meas- 
ures, military measures, to place be- 


fore the Collective Measures Com- 
mittee. Therefore, even if negotia- 
tions were to occur, they would be a 
mockery in preparation for the next 
step, the expansion of the war over 
the whole of the Asian continent. 
United States Senator Knowland had 
disclosed that even if the United Na- 
tions did not go on to sanctions, the 
United States would do so on its own. 

As was its aim, the draft resolu- 
tion prepared a basis, within the 
United Nations, for imposing further 
measures. The true implications of 
the draft resolution, as outlined by 
a newspaper columnist on January 
28, were that the war with Red 
China would go on until communist 
China took the initiative in stopping 
hostilities; that because Red China 
was an aggressor, she could not be 
admitted into the United Nations 
until purged of any further tendency 
toward aggression and pledged to 
make reparations for the damage in 
Korea; that with Red China declared 
an aggressor, Great Britain and other 
governments which had recognized 
her could withdraw such recognition; 
that the United States, by agreeing 
to limit the war in Korea, had not 
foreclosed the opportunity to demand 
that the United Nations permit the 
bombing of Manchuria to rid Korea 
of aggression; and that an economic 
and naval blockade of Red China 
would be brought up for discussion 
later, but there was no immediate 
pressure for such a measure as long 
as the fighting inside Korea was 
indecisive. 


United States Pressure 


It was tragic, commented Dr. 
Katz-Suchy, that many nations were 
being forced into action against 
their own interests and while fully 
conscious that such action was dis- 
astrous. Every possible pressure was 
being exercised by the United States 
to ensure the required majority for 
its draft resolution, which every dele- 
gation in the First Committee, with 
few exceptions, had considered un- 
wise and dangerous. 


Despite Dr. Malik’s attempts to 
absolve the doubts in the minds of 
many of the delegations, this was 
nothing but a colonial war, he added, 
and the Lebanese amendments had 
not changed the draft resolution 
materially. 


Dr. Katz-Suchy said the timing of 
the statement of the representative 
of France should be considered in 
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connection with certain other events 
which had coincided. 

It had been made at a time 
when France was yielding to pres- 
sure and had agreed to the rearma- 
ment of Germany. It also coincided 
with the return from Europe of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and with the visit 
of Mr. Pleven to Washington. The 
Polish representative failed to under- 
stand how a declaration alleging that 
someone was an aggressor and the 
preparation for additional measures 
could be considered an expression of 
peaceful intentions. 


Political Problem 


Since a cease-fire was a political 
problem, it could only be a part of a 
greater settlement, involving the ac- 
ceptance of certain basic principles. 
For a cease-fire, the Central People’s 
Government of China and the Dem- 
ocratic People’s Republic of Korea 
also needed guarantees. It was not 
sufficient to guarantee only the inter- 
ests of the United States. The two 
sides should have an equal position. 
So far, that position had been very 
unequal, inasmuch as the Central 
People’s Government of China was 
barred from the United Nations, a 
part of its territory was under the 
occupation of the United States, and 
it was exposed to attacks from the 
United States air force. A cease-fire 
without taking these facts into con- 
sideration would benefit only the 
United States forces in Korea. 

A cease-fire and the suspension of 
hostilities could have been reached 
many times, but that did not appear 
to be the intention of the United 
States, Dr. Katz-Suchy continued. 
The United States draft resolution 
had no other intention than that of 
spreading war. 

Despite several reservations, the 
Polish delegation would support the 
original draft resolution submitted by 
the twelve Arab-Asian states. It had 
not yet received instructions on the 
latest revised version. 

Possibilities of a peaceful solution 
by agreement were greater than ever, 
and the Committee, even as the Po- 
lish delegation, should stand by the 
Charter to seek a peaceful solution 
and prevent the scourge of war. 


Concluding Phase of Debate 


The debate was concluded at the 
afternoon meeting on January 30, 
and voting took place at a special 
evening meeting. For the U.S.S.R., 
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Mr. Tsarapkin declared that the dis- 
cussion had clearly demonstrated 
that the United States not only did 
not desire peaceful settlement of the 
Korean and other Far Eastern prob- 
lems, but actively opposed such a 
settlement, using pressure and threats 
to preclude a decision designed to 
permit a peaceful settlement. As 
many representatives had pointed 
out, the draft resolution was de- 
signed to widen the scope of the war 
even further. 

Only the United States could con- 
tend that the United Nations would 
continue after this resolution to 
abide by a policy designed to achieve 
a cease-fire in Korea. When a set- 
tlement appeared possible, the United 
States had introduced its draft reso- 
lution with the ultimatum that it 
would continue alone with its aggres- 
sive actions against the People’s Re- 
public of China unless the resolu- 
tion were accepted. 

Since the illegal Collective Meas- 
ures Committee was to “consider ad- 
ditional measures to be employed” 
against the People’s Republic of 
China, it could not be argued that 
the United States proposal was com- 
patible with a peaceful settlement. 
The goal of the proposal was to 
widen the conflict in the Far East 
brought about by United States ag- 
gression against the peoples of Korea 
and China. 

Many representatives were sup- 
porting the aggressive policy of the 
United States against the views of 
their own people. The overwhelming 
majority of the world’s population 
actively condemned the extremely 
dangerous course into which the 
United States was forcing the United 
Nations. 

The actions and statements of the 
United States delegation proved that 
the tone was that of an ultimatum. 
The United States proposal had been 
submitted without co-sponsors, and 
only after great pressure and threats 
had the United States succeeded in 
achieving support for it. The U.S.S.R. 
delegation would vote against it and 
against all the amendments to it, 
since its aggressive character could 
not be altered by amendments. 


U.S.S.R. Amendment 


As for the revised twelve-power 
draft resolution, Mr. Tsarapkin said 
that the inclusion of the additional 
sentence relating to agreement on an 
appropriate cease-fire arrangement 
had made it even less satisfactory 
than before. The U.S.S.R. therefore 


felt that a further amendment was 
necessary. 

This proposed to substitute for the 
change included in the second revi- 
sion a provision that, as the first step 
toward a peaceful settlement, the rep- 
resentatives of the seven countries 
would, at their first meeting, agree 
on an appropriate arrangement for a 
“provisional” cease-fire in Korea. 

After this arrangement had been 
put in effect, the U.S.S.R. amend- 
ment further provided, the repre- 
sentatives would proceed to the sec- 
ond step—that is, “they will give con- 
sideration to appropriate arrange- 
ments and methods for the with- 
drawal of all foreign forces from 
Korea, to ways and means to be rec- 
ommended to the Korean people 
with a view to the free settlement of 
the domestic affairs of Korea by the 
Korean people themselves, to the 
question of the withdrawal of United 
States armed forces from Taiwan 
and the Taiwan straits in conformity 
with the Cairo and Potsdam Declara- 
tions, and to questions relating to 
the Far East.” 


Additional Information 


The debate closed with a state- 
ment by Sir B. N. Rau. The Indian 
Government, he said, had been in- 
formed on January 28 that Peking, 
two days earlier, had regarded the 
joint draft (presumably the revision 
of January 2), as providing a genu- 
ine basis for a peaceful settlement. 
The Indian Government further un- 
derstood that, on the basis of the 
joint draft resolution, the People’s 
Government would be willing to co- 
operate in negotiations for a peace- 
ful settlement; that it was because of 
its desire for peace and regard for 
those countries which genuinely de- 
sired peace that the People’s Gov- 
ernment had agreed to have a cease- 
fire at the first meeting of the pro- 
posed conference. China intended 
this as a genuine peace effort, and 
the Indian Government had been re- 
quested to convey that message to all 
interested countries. 

On a point of order, Mr. Fawzi 
stressed the importance of this in- 
formation, which, he said, showed 
that the door was still open for a 
peaceful solution and that there was 
a way to avoid taking a road which 
could lead only to disaster. He there- 
fore suggested that the Committee 
might permit discussion of the state- 
ment and might decide on its pro- 
cedure in the light of that discussion. 
The U.S.S.R. amendment, too, might 
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be an additional reason to avoid un- 
necessary haste. The Egyptian dele- 
gation and probably the other spon- 
soring delegations would need at 
least 24 hours to study that amend- 
ment and to get instructions con- 
cerning it. For the time being, he 
was unable to comment on _ the 
amendment or on the explanation 
of it given by the U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative. 

At that point, however, the Chair- 
man stated that the debate would be 
closed because the list of speakers 
was exhausted. 


Canadian, British Explanations 


After this, Mr. Pearson and Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb explained why Can- 
ada and the United Kingdom would 
abstain in the vote on the twelve- 
power draft resolution and would 
vote for the United States draft reso- 
lution and Lebanese amendments. 

Mr. Pearson said that while Can- 
ada supported the underlying prin- 
ciple of the Asian-Arab proposal, he 
could not support the proposal itself 
because it would set up a seven- 
power agency of a kind and with a 
membership which would prevent it 
from bringing about a cease-fire. 
One proposed member had often 
stated already that it would have 
nothing to do with a cease-fire ex- 
cept on terms which would be com- 
pletely unacceptable. Terms for a 
cease-fire must be based on those 
already submitted by the Cease-Fire 
Group and should be negotiated at 
once by a small group representing 
the United Nations, the United 
States, and the Peking Government. 

Moreover, said Mr. Pearson, any 
further communication from the 
Committee to Peking should be pre- 
cise and detailed and should provide 
for a specific program to begin on a 
certain date and to proceed by defi- 
nite stages. The twelve-power draft 
did not do so. In fact, it gave too 
much room for further lengthy and 
inconclusive discussions before a 
cease-fire could be arranged and sub- 
sequent political discussions could 
take place. And it did not give any 
recognition to United Nations reso- 
lutions or action and so might be in- 
terpreted as placing the Peking Gov- 
ernment and the United Nations it- 
self almost on the same moral and 
political footing. The United States 
proposal, on the other hand, in- 
cluded reasonably satisfactory ma- 
chinery for cease-fire and political 
negotiations. 
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Mr. Pearson stated that the Leb- 
anese amendments to this proposal 
removed doubts about the wisdom 
of certain of its provisions. The find- 
ing that the Peking Government had 
engaged in aggressive action stated 
in moderate terms facts which could 
not be rejected without condemning 
the intervention in Korea of the 
United Nations itself. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Pearson still felt that it was pre- 
mature and unwise to confront the 
Committee with the necessity for a 
decision on those facts at that par- 
ticular moment, and, as he saw it, 
the methods of peaceful negotiations 
before condemnation had not yet 
been completely exhausted. 


Door Not Closed 


The United States proposal with 
the Lebanese amendments did not 
close the door to peaceful negotia- 
tions, but rightly emphasized that 
even the report on collective meas- 
ures was to be subordinated to the 
work of the good offices group. It 
supported the doctrine of the Charter 
that mediation, conciliation, and 
peaceful settlement should always 
have priority over enforcement ac- 
tion. The statement by Mr. Austin 
had frankly and _ unequivocally 
agreed that the United States pro- 
posal gave no one in Korea or the 
Far East any authority not already 
possessed under United Nations reso- 
lutions. Finally, adoption of the 
United States proposal would not 
slam the door on subsequent nego- 
tiations and the Government of Pek- 
ing would have no justification for 
interpreting the action of the United 
Nations in that way. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb, too, observed 
that great progress had been made 
in reconciling differences on tactics. 
The two Lebanese amendments had 
enabled his Government to instruct 
him to vote for the United States 
proposal. While it had not been cor- 
rect that the Central Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Government had rejected all 
United Nations proposals, it was 
clear that that Government had not 
accepted as such the principles con- 
veyed to it on January 14. 

The amendment to the eighth 
paragraph also removed the greater 
part of his delegation’s original 


doubts. Now the text made it clear 
that, for so long as the good offices 
committee believed that it was mak- 
ing satisfactory progress, the com- 
mittee to study additional measures 








would be well advised not to bring in 
any report. In effect, the impossibil- 
ity of a peaceful settlement must be 
proved before the Assembly con- 
sidered what might be the equivalent 
of sanctions. The new wording was 
exactly what his Government had 
wished to secure. 

The United Kingdom also hoped 
that the committee of good offices, 
once set up, would in effect work on 
the basis of a program similar to that 
suggested by Mr. Pearson, That 
would be a more appropriate and 
promising way of proceeding than 
the Asian-Arab proposal for the call- 
ing of an immediate seven-power 
conference with loosely defined 
terms of reference. The United States 
proposal pointed the way to a nego- 
tiated, rather than to an enforced 
settlement. 

Sir Gladwyn regarded the critical 
third paragraph to mean that the 
Peking Government had participated 
in aggression in Korea, which was 
what had actually occurred. That 
was a simple statement of fact, and 
the Committee had no option, unless 
the whole moral basis of the United 
Nations was to be undermined, but 
to agree to it. 


Moral Ascendancy 


While the delegation of India and 
other delegations felt that the Com- 
mittee should make a further effort 
to induce the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment to come to a conference be- 
fore any pronouncement of aggres- 
sion was made, Sir Gladwyn could 
not agree that the United Nations 
should negotiate simply for the sake 
of negotiation. Far from closing the 
door for negotiations, the fact was 
that there was no hope of negotia- 
tions unless the third paragraph of 
the United States draft resolution 
was adopted. The moral ascendancy 
of the United Nations could be es- 
tablished only by adopting a resolu- 
tion including that paragraph. The 
United States proposal should be 
adopted by an overwhelming major- 
ity, and the committee of good offices 
should get on with its essential work. 


Then, after a lengthy procedural 
discussion, a Turkish motion to close 
the debate was adopted by a vote 
of 36-17, with 5 abstentions. 


Further explanations of pending 
votes were given by Sven Grafstrom, 
of Sweden, who would abstain on 
both draft resolutions; Dr. Ales Beb- 
ler, of Yugoslavia, who would sup- 
port the twelve-power proposal and 
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abstain on the United States draft 
resolution; Dr. Hector David Castro, 
of El Salvador, who could not sup- 
port the twelve-power proposal or 
the U.S.S.R. amendment, but would 
vote for the United States proposal; 
and G. P. Jooste, of the Union of 
South Africa, who would vote for 
the United States proposal and 
against the U.S.S.R. amendments, 
and would abstain in the vote on the 
twelve-power draft resolution. 


The evening meeting on January 
30 was taken up with voting and 
with explanations of votes. 

First to be voted on was the 
U.S.S.R. amendment to the twelve- 
power draft resolution. This amend- 
ment was intended to provide that 
the cease-fire agreed on at the first 
meeting of the seven-power confer- 
ence would be provisional. It also 
set forth the agenda items for con- 
sideration as the second step at that 
conference. The amendment was re- 
jected by a vote of 5-38, with 6 
abstentions. 

Mr. Tsarapkin then proposed an 
oral amendment to the twelve-power 
draft to provide that the appropriate 
cease-fire arrangement to be agreed 
on at the first meeting of the confer- 
ence be “provisional,” but this like- 
wise was rejected by a vote of 5-33, 
with 8 abstentions. 

The Committee next took up two 
earlier U.S.S.R. amendments. The 
first, to delete the heading of the 
draft resolution, “Intervention of the 
Central People’s Government of the 
People’s Republic of China in Ko- 
rea,” was rejected by a vote of 4-42, 
with 12 abstentions. The second, to 
provide that the date and place for 
the first meeting of the proposed 
seven-power conference be fixed by 
the President of the Assembly, “in 


agreement with the participants in 
the meeting,” was rejected by a vote 
of 5-35, with 18 abstentions. 


India’s Warning 


Before the Committee then pro- 
ceeded to vote on the twelve-power 
draft resolution itself, Sir B. N. Rau, 
of India, declared that whatever 
might be the fate of that proposal, 
he wished to go on record that, when 
the world had, in the view of his 
delegation, been marching toward 
disaster, most of the Asian powers 
had done all they could to halt the 
march. 

They might fail, he said, but the 
true failure was the failure to try. 
He only hoped that Members would 
ponder carefully what the position 
would be if the twelve-power pro- 
posal were defeated— namely, no 
early cease-fire; every Far Eastern 
problem unsolved; a vitiation of the 
atmosphere for successful negotia- 
tions and a perpetuation of the ten- 
sion in the Far East. 

The Committee voted on the draft 
resolution in three parts (for details, 
see box on page 185), and, because 
all parts were rejected, did not vote 
on the proposal as a whole. 

The Committee then turned to the 
United States draft resolution, as 
amended by Lebanon, the amend- 
ments having been accepted by the 
United States. The first seven para- 
graphs as amended were adopted by 
a vote of 44-7, with 7 abstentions. 
The Lebanese amendment to the 
eighth paragraph was voted on sep- 


COLUMN in Korea 
United Nations troops. 


TANK supporting 


arately and was adopted, 42-7, with 
9 abstentions. The eighth paragraph 
as thus amended was then adopted, 
42-7, with 10 abstentions; the first 
part of the ninth paragraph, up to 
and including the words, “by peace- 
ful means,” 42-5, with 7 abstentions; 
and the remainder of the ninth para- 
graph, 43-5, with 11 abstentions. 

Finally, the draft resolution as a 
whole was adopted by a roll-call vote 
of 44-7, with 8 abstentions. (This 
was the same as the Assembly vote 
—see box on page 157—except that, 
in the Committee, Saudi Arabia did 
not participate pending receipt of 
instructions, while, in the Assembly, 
its non-participation was counted as 
a ninth abstention.) 


Not Voted On 


Mr. Tsarapkin replied in the neg- 
ative when the Chairman asked him 
if he wished to have the U.S.S.R. 
proposal of December 9 voted on. 
This recommended that all foreign 
troops be withdrawn immediately 
from Korea and that the decision on 
the Korean question be entrusted to 
the Korean people themselves. 


The Committee next met on Feb- 
ruary 2 to take up the three remain- 
ing items on its agenda: complaint 
by the U.S.S.R. regarding aggression 
against China by the United States; 
complaint by the U.S.S.R. regarding 
the violation of Chinese air space by 
the air force of the United States 
and the machine-gunning and bomb- 
ing of Chinese territory by that air 
force, and against the bombardment 
and illegal inspection of a merchant 
ship of the People’s Republic of 
China by a military vessel of the 
United States; and the question of 
Formosa. 
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Steps to Decision on Chinese 
Intervention in Korea 


Here is a chronology of the two months of intensive effort, in 
the General Assembly and its first Committee, which culminated in 
the resolution adopted by the Assembly on February 1. 


1950 

DEC. 4—Cuba, Ecuador, France, Nor- 
way, United Kingdom, and United 
States, sponsors of draft resolution 
vetoed in Security Council, aimed at 
withdrawal of Chinese forces from 
Korea and localizing Korean conflict, 
ask Assembly to take up matter as 
important and urgent question. 


DEC. 5—General Committee recom- 
mends inclusion of item in Assembly 
agenda. 

DEC. 6—Assembly agrees and refers 
question to First Committee (51-5, 
with 5 abstentions). 


DEC. 7—First Committee votes priority 
to question; adopts United States mo- 
tion to invite representative of Re- 
public of Korea to participate in dis- 
cussions. 

Six sponsoring powers, present joint 
draft resolution similar to one vetoed 
in Security Council . 

United Nations Commission for Uni- 
fication and Rehabilitation of Korea, 
in first interim report, says Chinese 
forces in great strength and forming 
part of armed forces of People’s Re- 
public of China, attacking United 
Nations forces in North Korea. 


DEC. 9—U.S.S.R. submits draft resolu- 
tion recommending that all foreign 
troops be withdrawn immediately 
from Korea and decision on Korean 
question entrusted to Korean people 
themselves. 

DEC. 12—Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, and Yemen submit draft reso- 
lution requesting President of Assem- 
bly to constitute group of three per- 
sons, including himself, to deter- 
mine basis for satisfactory cease-fire 
and to make recommendations to As- 
sembly as soon as possible. 

Same states, with exception of Philip- 
pines, propose establishment of com- 
mittee to make recommendations for 
peaceful settlement of existing issues 
in Far East. 

First Committee, by vote of 48-5, 
with 4 abstentions, gives priority to 
thirteen-power draft resolution on 
Cease-Fire Group. 

DEC. 13—First Committee votes, 51-5, 
with 1 abstention, for thirteen-power 
draft resolution to establish Cease- 
Fire Group. 
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DEC. 14—Assembly, by vote of 52-5, 


with 1 abstention (later supported by 
two other Members then absent), 
establishes Cease-Fire Group. 
Assembly President, Nasrollah Ente- 
zam, of Iran, designates Lester B. 
Pearson, of Canada, and Sir B. N. 
Rau, of India, to act with him in 
Cease-Fire Group. 

Group associates Secretary-General 
in its work. 


DEC. 15—Cease-Fire Group sends copy 


of Assembly resolution to Wu Hsiu- 
chuan, representative of Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Government then in New York. 
Group consults representatives of 
Unified Command on. satisfactory 
basis for cease-fire; regards their sug- 
gestions as reasonable basis for dis- 
cussion, 


DEC. 16—Group sends message by hand 


to Mr. Wu and copy by cable to 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in Pek- 
ing in attempt to consult Chinese 
People’s Government at mutually 
convenient place. 

Request also transmitted, through 
Swedish Embassy in Peking, that 
Peking Government instruct Mr. Wu 
to remain in New York and discuss 
with Group possibility of arranging 
cease-fire. 


- 


DEC. 18—Group submits preliminery re- 


port of activities to First Committee. 
First Committee adjourns pending 
further report. 


DEC. 19—On recommendation of spon- 


sors of twelve-power draft resolution 
of Dec. 12, Group sends further mes- 
sage to Foreign Minister of Central 
People’s Government and to Mr. Wu 
intended to make clear the under- 
standing of sponsors of twelve-power 
and thirteen-power draft resolutions 
that once cease-fire arrangement 
achieved, negotiations for peaceful 
settlement of existing issues in Far 
East should proceed at once, and 
Peking Government should be in- 
cluded in negotiating committee. 

Mr. Wu and his delegation leave 
New York by air for Peking. 


DEC. 23—Mr. Entezam receives cabled 


copy of statement issued previous 
day by Foreign Minister of People’s 
Republic declaring Cease-Fire Group 
illegal and declining to make any 
contact with it; also insisting, as basis 
for negotiation, on withdrawal of all 


foreign troops from Korea and Tai- 
wan; settlement of Korea’s domestic 
affairs by Korean people; and recog- 
nition of legitimate status of People’s 
Republic in United Nations. 


1951 
JAN. 2—Cease-Fire Group reports in- 


ability, despite best efforts, to pursue 
discussion of satisfactory cease-fire 
arrangement. 


JAN. 3—First Committee meets to con- 


sider Group’s report. United States 
suggests brief adjournment in view of 
changed military situation, with 
large-scale Chinese offensive across 
thirty-eighth parallel. Committee 
adopts United Kingdom motion for 
adjournment for 48 hours pending 
supplementary report by Cease-Fire 
Group on principles for possible ne- 
gotiations after establishment of 
cease-fire. 


JAN. 8—Committee, after discussion on 


Jan. 5, adjourns until Jan. 11. 


JAN. 11—Group presents supplement- 


ary report containing five principles 
for cease-fire in Korea, establishment 
of free and united Korea, and peace- 
ful settlement of other Far Eastern 
problems. 


JAN. 13—First Committee upholds 


Chairman’s ruling that five principles 
should be put to vote as whole; ap- 
proves five principles in entirety by 
vote of 50-7, with 1 abstention; de- 
cides, by vote of 45-5, with 8 absten- 
tions, to forward principles to Pe- 
king Government with question 
whether it accepts them as basis for 
peaceful settlement. 


JAN. 17—Reply by Foreign Minister of 


Peking Government rejects principle 
of cease-fire first and negotiations af- 
terwards and submits counter-pro- 
posal for seven-nation conference on 
Far Eastern problems to be held in 
China and to lead to cessation of 
hostilities in Korea at early date. 


JAN. 20—United States presents draft 


resolution to find Central Chinese 
People’s Government “has engaged 
in aggression in Korea”; to call on it 
for cessation of hostilities and with- 
drawal of forces; to ask ad hoc col- 
lective measures committee to con- 
sider additional measures to meet ag- 
gression; and to ask Assembly Presi- 
dent, with two others, to use good 
offices for ending hostilities and 
achieving United Nations objectives 
in Korea by peaceful means. 


JAN. 22—Sir B. N. Rau announces fur- 


ther clarification by Peking in reply 
to questions submitted by Indian Am- 
bassador in Peking (at suggestion, it 
develops later, of Canada and United 
Kingdom). 

By vote of 27-23, with 6 abstentions, 
Committee adopts Indian motion for 
adjournment for 48 hours to permit 
further consideration of situation in 
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light of new communication and to 
obtain new instructions from Gov- 
ernments. 


JAN. 24—Twelve sponsors submit revi- 
sion of Dec. 12 draft resolution pro- 
viding for seven-power conference to 
secure elucidations and amplifications 
of Peking’s reply and to make any 
incidental or consequential arrange- 
ments toward peaceful settlement of 
Korean and other Far Eastern prob- 
lems. 

JAN. 25—U.S.S.R. submits amendment 
to twelve-power draft resolution. 

JAN. 29—Lebanon submits amendments 

to United States draft resolution. 
Twelve powers submit second revi- 
sion of joint draft resolution provid- 
ing that proposed seven-power con- 
ference, at first meeting, should agree 
on appropriate cease-fire arrange- 
ment and proceed with further delib- 
erations after it has been put in ef- 
fect. 
Sir B. N. Rau announces Indian Gov- 
ernment informed on highest author- 
ity that once resolution condemning 
Peking Government adopted, no 
longer any hope of negotiation. 

JAN. 30—First Committee rejects Po- 
lish proposal to adjourn debate, by 
vote of 10-32, with 12 abstentions. 
U.S.S.R. submits amendments to sec- 
ond revised joint draft resolution. 
Sir B. N. Rau announces Indian Gov- 
ernment informed by highest sources 
in Peking that twelve-power joint 
draft resolution regarded in Peking 
on Jan. 26 as providing genuine basis 
for peaceful settlement, and Peking 
willing to co-operate in negotiations 
on basis of that proposal. 
Committee adopts Turkish proposal 
to close debate, by vote of 36-17, 
with 5 abstentions. 

U.S.S.R. does not insist on vote on 
U.S.S.R. draft resolution of Dec. 9. 
Six powers withdraw joint draft reso- 
lution of Dec. 7. 

Committee rejects U.S.S.R. amend- 
ments and, in three separate votes 
(18-27, with 14 abstentions; 14-32, 
with 14 abstentions; 17-28, with 13 
abstentions) twelve-power joint draft 
resolution. 

Committee adopts Lebanese amend- 
ment and United States draft resolu- 
tion in separate votes and draft reso- 
lution as whole as amended by roll- 
call vote of 44-7, with 8 abstentions. 


JAN. 31—Assembly notified of Security 
Council’s decision of that date to re- 
move item, “Complaint of aggression 
against Republic of Korea,” from list 
of matters of which seized. 


FEB. 1—Assembly adopts draft resolu- 

tion recommended by First Commit- 
tee in separate votes and as whole by 
roll-call vote of 44-7, with 9 absten- 
tions. 
President states he will proceed as 
speedily as possible to designate 
other two members of good offices 
committee. 
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Program for Dealing With Aggression 


(Continued from page 146.) 


Senate of the United States, Mr. 
Tsarapkin considered, were crude at- 
tempts to compel the United Na- 
tions to adopt the aggressive policy 
of the United States. Directed at 
various Members of the organiza- 
tion, these threats had their effect, 
and the voting machine was made 
to work. 

The fact could not be ignored that 
in the First Committee there was 
definite opposition to the aggressive 
course of the ruling circles of the 
United States. And the attempt of 
the twelve powers to find a possi- 
bility of peaceful settlement by 
negotiation was unsuccessful because 
of the crude and open pressure, 
blackmail, and threats against those 
who intended to support the twelve- 
power proposal. Many countries 
economically or otherwise dependent 
on the United States were thus 
rapidly compelled to fall in line. 

The similar views of their delega- 
tions were stated by V. L. Shvetsov, 
of the Byelorussian S.S.R.; Jiri 
Nosek, of Czechoslovakia; Dr. 
Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland; and 
C. P. Demchenko, of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. 


“War, Not Peace” 


The substance of the proposal, 
said Mr. Nosek, was war, not peace. 
And the so-called majority of the 
First Committee which recommended 
it—44 Members—represented mere- 
ly a third of the world’s population. 

Adoption of the draft resolution, 
said Dr. Katz-Suchy, would defeat 
the fundamental principles of the 
Charter and violate the sovereignty 
of many nations which had been 
forced to support it. The United 
States, he said, was inclined to spread 
the war into the whole of Asia as 
part of a pattern for United States 
world domination. 

On the contrary, Dr. T. F. Tsiang, 
of China, considered the proposal 
only a half-measure, but he said that 
he would vote for it, for it was 
consistent with the principal of the 
Charter. 

For the United Kingdom, Sir Glad- 
wyn Jebb explained the understand- 
ings which had enabled his Govern- 
ment to support the proposal. The 
United Kingdom attached primary 


importance to the work of the good 
offices committee and was confident 
that the President would lose no time 
in appointing the other two members 
so they might quickly begin their 
difficult task. 

The United Kingdom hoped that 
this group would first study the vari- 
ous communications from the Peking 
Government in order to see what 
light they threw on the possibilities 
of peaceful negotiation and what 
further clarifications seemed _re- 
quired. This was urgent and im- 
portant. 


For Urgent Discussion 


The program outlined in the First 
Committee by Canada seemed to 
contain many valuable ideas which 
might well form the basis of an 
eventual settlement, Sir Gladwyn con- 
tinued. Points whch he thought re- 
quired urgent discussion were the 
composition of the suggested confer- 
ence and the manner in which it 
should proceed to organize the ar- 
rangements for a cease-fire if there 
appeared to be any possibility of 
doing so with due regard to the prin- 
ciples already accepted in the First 
Committee. 

Now that the United Nations had 
established its moral position by con- 
demning the Central Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Government for engaging in 
aggression, the United Kingdom con- 
sidered that the most important thing 
was to concentrate on the problem 
of a peaceful settlement—or, more 
appropriately, an agreed solution— 
of the Korean question, rather than 
on potential sanctions. 

Sir Gladwyn had the gravest 
doubts whether any punitive meas- 
ures could be discovered which were 
not “dangerous, double-edged, or 
merely useless, or any which will 
materially assist our brave troops 
now fighting in Korea.” 

The United Kingdom, he em- 
phasized, would deprecate any haste 
in the presentation of the report of 
that committee and, more partic- 
ularly, any attempt on its part to 
force the hand of the good offices 
committee. 

Referring to his explanation in 
the Committee of why his delega- 
tion had decided to support the pro- 
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posal, Francis Lacoste, of France, 
emphasized that it had no other ob- 
jective but the attainment of peace. 

Faris el-Khoury Bey explained 
Syria’s abstention, which would en- 
able it to continue its conciliatory 
efforts, in this way: the means for 
achieving a peaceful settlement had 
not been exhausted; there was still 
a strong possibility of establishing a 
cease-fire arrangement even at the 
first meeting of the seven-power con- 
ference proposed by the twelve Arab- 
Asian. states; adoption of the United 
States proposal would not end the 
war but would be more likely to 
extend it; most of those who voted 
for that proposal were not willing to 
contribute substantial aid to the 
forces fighting in Korea, where the 
heaviest burden fell on the United 
States; were the war to be extended, 
the United Nations would have to 
fight against a population of about 
800,000,000; heavy responsibilities 
were entailed in applying the pro- 
posal’s provisions. 

Syria’s abstention did not mean, 
Mr. el-Khoury said, that it approved 
the behavior of the accused China 
or opposed the draft resolution. It 
considered only that the Asian-Arab 
proposal should have .preceded the 
United States proposal, so that the 
peaceful means would have been ex- 
hausted before disparaging actions 
were taken. 


Not Quite Fair 


Sir B. N. Rau, of India, explained 
that he would vote against the pro- 
posal because it would prolong hos- 
tilities in Korea indefinitely and 
might extend the area of conflict, 
and might lead ultimately to global 
war. To combine a proposal for 
negotiations through the good offices 
of the President with a previous 
condemnation of the Government 
with which the negotiations were to 
be conducted created the impression 
that the United Nations was not seri- 
ous about either. Thus, the con- 
demnation was deprived of moral 
force, and the negotiations of their 
best chances of success. 

So many mistakes had been made 
against the Central People’s Govern- 
ment of China in the last twelve 
months that the resolution did not 
seem to be quite fair in its con- 
demnation. 

The issue of aggression was not so 
simple as it looked. Such condemna- 
tion implied the previous recognition 
of that Government, and, since there 
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had been no such recognition, there 
could be no- such condemna- 
tion. Moreover it was questionable 
whether under Articles 10 or 11 the 
Assembly could make a determina- 
tion as to an act of aggression. 

Had the twelve-power draft reso- 
lution been adopted, Sir B. N. Rau 
concluded it would have produced a 
cease-fire, perhaps within a week, 
and a definite program for the re- 
moval of various misunderstandings 
and the solution of all Far Eastern 
problems. The United States pro- 
posal, on the other hand, appeared to 
offer neither any prospect of an 
early end of hostilities nor of solv- 
ing any of these other problems. 

For Egypt, Mahmoud Fawzi Bey 
agreed that it was the duty of the 
United Nations to set up and main- 
tain, and even to put in action, the 
system of collective security en- 
visaged by the Charter. But that 
was no reason to overlook the es- 
sential concept of the Charter that 
peaceful means of resolving ques- 
tions must first be completely ex- 
hausted. Egypt considered that the 
peaceful means had not been ex- 
hausted in this case. 

The draft resolution recommended 
by the First Committee was then 
adopted in two parts—the eighth 
paragraph by a vote of 43-7, with 
8 abstentions, and the remaining 
eight paragraphs by a vote of 44-7, 
with 8 abstentions. Then, by a roll- 
call vote of 44-7, with 9 abstentions 
(see box on page 157), the Assem- 
bly adopted the resolution as a whole. 

Thereupon President Entezam 
stated that, despite the condemna- 
tion of aggression and of the ag- 
gressor, it was clear from the last 
paragraph of the resolution (for the 
text, see box on page 151) and from 
the discussions in the First Com- 
mittee that the United Nations had 
not closed the door to negotiations 
and to the settlement of Far Eastern 
problems by peaceful means. That, 
indeed, he added, was the intention 
of the Lebanese amendment which 
had been accepted in Committee by 
the United States. 

“In accordance with the decision 
which has just been taken,” Mr. 
Entezam stated, “I shall hasten to 
set up the Good Offices Committee. 
It is now up to the other party to 
take advantage of the United Na- 
tions desire to negotiate. I am cer- 
tain that I interpret the sentiments 
of all representatives when I express 
the hope that those negotiations will 
be fruitful.” 





Secretariat Member 
Dr. Mumford Dies 





6CW7 OUR late husband will be 

deeply missed by the United 
Nations Secretariat,” said Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie in a message of 
heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. Grace 
Mumford on the death of Dr. Wil- 
liam Bryant Mumford at New York 
on January 28. 

Dr. Mumford, one of the senior- 
most members of the Secretariat, was 
Director of Special Services in the 
Department of Public Information. 
As such he was in charge of the edu- 
cational services and the Depart- 
ment’s liaison with non-governmental 
organizations. 

Born in Manchester, England, in 
1900, Dr. Mumford was educated at 
the Manchester Grammar School 
and St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
After serving in the British Royal 
Navy in World War I, he was a 
member of the British Colonial Serv- 
ice from 1923 to 1933. From 1933 
to 1940 he headed the Colonial 
Department, University of Lon- 
don Institute of Education. In 1940 
he was sent to the United States 
where he became Secretary-General 
of the United Nations Information 
Organization. He headed the infor- 
mation services of the San Francisco 
Conference. Later he served on the 
information Secretariat of the United 
Nations Preparatory Commission of 
the first session of the General As- 
sembly in London. He returned to 
New York when the United Nations 
established its headquarters there and 
was appointed Director of Special 
Services. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 145) 


These had been so successful that, 
even after the refugee situation wors- 
ened, there was no large outbreak of 
disease. Dr. Chrichton paid warm 
tributes to the Koreans whom he de- 
scribed as “hearty and brave.” The 
southward drift of refugees, he said, 
had now ceased and since the im- 
proved military position there had 
been a tendency among the Koreans 
to return to their homes. 


Palestine Refugees 


NTRIBUTIONS for another 
United Nations relief project— 
the Palestine refugee reintegration 
program—have been “thoroughly dis- 
appointing” according to G. T. Cor- 
ley Smith, Chairman of the Negotiat- 
ing Committee on Contributions. 
The Committee disclosed that, as of 
January 26, only 14 Member states 
have offered contributions to this re- 
lief program, for which a target fig- 
ure of $50 million was set by the 
General Assembly to cover opera- 
tions from July 1951 to June 1952. 
Against this background Howard 
Kennedy, Director of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees, issued a state- 
ment at his Beirut headquarters, 
stressing the urgent need for addi- 
tional funds to continue aid for 
Palestinian refugees. The situation 
had, he said, become increasingly 
difficult because of drought condi- 
tions in the Near East and rising 
food prices. Mr. Kennedy warned 
that unless new funds were received 
the current works program must be 
discontinued. The reintegration of 
refugee families must also await re- 
ceipt of further contributions. 


Action on Soviet Charges, Formosa 


CTION on the three remain- 

ing items on its agenda was 
taken by the First (Political and Se- 
curity) Committee on February 2. 
Two of these concerned draft reso- 
lutions submitted by the U.S.S.R., 
both charging acts of aggression in 
China by the United States. The 
first Soviet draft, originally presented 
in the Committee last November, 
called on the General Assembly to 
ask the Security Council to take 
necessary steps to ensure immediate 
cessation of “United States aggres- 
sion against China.” This was de- 
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feated by 5 votes in favor, 49 against 
and 3 abstentions (Burma, In- 
donesia and Yugoslavia). The sec- 
ond Soviet draft submitted com- 
plaints regarding the violation of 
Chinese air space by the United 
States air force, the machine-gunning 
and bombing of Chinese territory by 
the same air force, and against the 
bombardment and illegal inspection 
of a merchant ship of the People’s 
Republic of China by a United States 
warship. This draft asked the Gen- 
eral Assembly to condemn the United 
States for these “illegal acts” and 
recommended that the Security 
Council take action which would 
prevent their recurrence. This pro- 
posal received 5 votes in favor, and 
50 against, with Afghanistan and 
Yugoslavia abstaining. 

Finally, the Committee took action 
on a draft resolution introduced five 
months ago by the United States, 
concerning the future of Formosa. 
On this matter the Committee, by 
38 votes to 5, with 8 abstentions, 
adopted a United Kingdom motion 
to postpone discussion. 

The U.S.S.R. complaint of aggres- 
sion against China was first con- 
sidered by the Committee last No- 
ember, but debate on it was inter- 
rupted when it was decided to give 
priority to the question of Chinese 
intervention in Korea. Debate on the 
Soviet complaint was resumed on 
February 2, when the Committee 
decided to consider the item jointly 
with the complaint of United States 
bombing of Chinese territory. The 
Committee’s decisions will now be 
submitted to the General Assembly 
for a final vote. 


Agent-General for Korea 


HE Secretary-General has ap- 

pointed J. Donald Kingsley as 
Agent-General of the United Na- 
tions Korean Reconstruction Agency. 
Mr. Kingsley, at present Director- 
General of the International Refu- 
gee Organization, accepted the post 
on condition that the 1Ro General 
Council authorize him to hold the 
two positions simultaneously until the 
termination of IRO on September 30. 
Mr. Kingsley will be holding con- 
sultations in New York at United 
Nations headquarters and in Wash- 
ington before leaving for Korea. 


Technical Assistance 


ROGRESS in technical assistance 

during 1950 under both the ex- 
panded program and the regular 
United Nations programs is reviewed 
in two recent reports. They show 
that as of December 31 last, 145 
projects had begun, or were sched- 
uled to begin, in 38 countries under 
the expanded program, while 63 
countries received assistance financed 
from the regular United Nations 
budget. In addition to detailing the 
kinds of assistance given to various 
countries, the reports also discuss 
future lines of work, and various 
problems which arose in the period 
under review. 


TAC Meets 


HE report on the expanded pro- 

gram was taken up by the Tech- 
nical Assistance Committee which 
opened its second session on Feb- 
ruary 5 at Lake Success. TAC, com- 
posed of the representatives of all 
members of the Economic and So- 
cial Council, is the overall, super- 
visory authority on the program. 
At the opening meeting Sir Ramas- 
wami Mudaliar, of India, was unani- 
mously elected Chairman. Immedi- 
ately thereafter the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posed that the “illegal Kuomintang 
representative” be replaced by a 
representative of the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic but the Chairman 
ruled that the Committee had no 
right to go into the matter of 
credentials. The ruling was upheld 
by 11 to 2 (U.S.S.R. and Poland). 

The report on the expanded pro- 
gram constituted a record of “great 
and widespread activity,” said Mr. 
A. D. K. Owen, Assistant Secretary- 
General and Chairman of the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board. Less than 
$7,500,000 of over $20,000,000 
pledged had been received and, in 
view of the increasing rate of re- 
quests, the Board would have to 
commit most if not all of the amount 
envisaged for the first financial pe- 
riod. Other points he made were 
that it was proving difficult to find 
technically qualified experts who 
were also sympathetic to the prob- 
lems of under-developed areas; that 
several governments were setting up 
co-ordinating machinery in connec- 
tion with requests for assistance; and 
that technical assistance representa- 
tives had been appointed to various 
countries. 
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Representative for Afghanistan 


NOTHER development was the 

departure to Afghanistan of the 
United Nations resident technical 
assistance representative for that 
country. He ts Philip G. Beck, for- 
merly Director of the Food and 
Agriculture Division of the Economic 
Co-operation Mission to Korea. He 
lett New York on February 7, to 
take up an appointment which is 
initially for one year. 


Trusteeship 

URAL economic development in 

Trust Territories is to be 
studied by a special committee set 
up by the Trusteeship Council. Rec- 
ognizing the importance and com- 
plexity of this problem the Council, 
on February 2, adopted a French 
proposal to establish such a body 
which will report back with its con- 
clusions to the Council’s ninth ses- 
sion. The committee’s research will 
cover a wide field, examining such 
questions as the alienation of land 
in the eleven Trust Territories, pre- 
vailing land legislation, policies and 
programs, methods of land tenure, 
and all factors affecting agricultural 
production. It will pay particular at- 
tention to the over-all resources of 
each territory to determine the place 
which agriculture should occupy in 
the future economy of the territory 
concerned. 

Action on various other agenda 
items was taken by the Council dur- 
ing the first week of its current ses- 
sion. Subsidiary organs were set up 
to examine petitions, the functions 
and organization of Visiting Mis- 
sions, and the Council’s rules of pro- 
cedure. The Council also decided 
on the membership and _ tentative 
schedule of its Visiting Mission to 
East African Trust Territories later 
this year and began examination of 
the annual administrative report on 
Western Samoa. A _ distinguished 
visitor to the Council on February | 
was the Prime Minister of New Zea- 
land, Mr. Sydney Holland, who 
stopped off in New York on his way 
back from the Conference of Com- 
monwealth Premiers in London. 


Freedom of Information 

NEW draft of an international 

instrument for safeguarding 
freedom of information is to be sub- 
mitted to the Economic and Social 
Council this summer, and _ possibly 
to a global conference of plenipo- 
tentiaries for final approval and sig- 
nature. 
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Hammered out at 26 meetings of 
the fifteen-member Assembly Com- 
mittee which was appointed last De- 
cember, the draft consists of a Pre- 
amble and nineteen articles. The Pre- 
amble and the articles were approved 
in separate votes. There was no vote 
on the draft as a whole. 

The articles deal with guarantees 
of freedom of information to be 
given by signatory states; permissible 
limitations on these freedoms; and 
the moral obligations of information 
professionals. Other articles define 
the rights of states in such matters 
as refusing entry into their territory 
to particular persons, reserving to 
their own nationals the right to edit 
and own newspapers and emergency 
measures during war. Other articles 
deal with formal matters such as 
signature, ratification, accession, and 
denunciation. 

In a separate resolution, the Com- 


mittee has asked the Economic and 
Social Council to expedite work on 
an International Code of Ethics, 
drafted by the Sub-Commission on 
Freedom of Information and the 
Press. 

The Committee meetings were held 
under the Chairmanship of Dr. Raul 
Noriega, of Mexico. 


Shortwave Relays 


HE United States Federal Com- 

munications Commission — has 
granted stations in that country per- 
mission to pick up shortwave relays 
of United Nations sessions. Broad- 
casts of morning and afternoon 
meetings are regularly available from 
10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. (Eastern Stand- 
ard Time), and from 3 p.m. to clos- 
ing time. The programs may not be 
commercially sponsored. 


Mission to Cuba Advises 


Railways’ Reorganization 


TECHNICAL survey mission 

to Cuba, in a report made 
public on January 9, recommends 
the private re-organization and re- 
habilitation of Cuba’s public service 
railway systems as a matter of urg- 
ency. The mission was sponsored 
by the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development and 
sent to Cuba at the request of the 
Cuban Government. Its purpose was 
to make a comprehensive survey of 
the Cuban economy in order to de- 
termine its full potentialities, and to 
make specific proposals for future 
development. 

A full report on Cuba is now in 
preparation. However, because of 
the urgency of the country’s railway 
situation, an advance report on rail- 
roads was submitted. The import- 
ance of prompt action was empha- 
sized because of the possibility that 
the handling of the 1951 sugar crop 
might be handicapped and _ that 
transport service required for part 
of the 1952 crop might not be avail- 
able. 

The report deals mainly with the 
Consolidated Railroads of Cuba and 
the United Railways of Havana, 
which constitute substantially all the 
public-service railroads of Cuba. He 
emphasizes that these railway sys- 
tems are essential to the Cuban 
economy as a whole and are particu- 
larly indispensable to the sugar in- 


dustry—the most vital part of the 
country’s economic life. In the com- 
bined traffic of these two railroads 
in 1948-49, 80 per cent of the ag- 
gregate tonnage of revenue freight 
related to the sugar industry. 

Among the problems facing both 
railway systems are high costs; over- 
age, obsolete, and inefficient equip- 
ment; over-capitalization in relation 
to present or probable earnings or 
real asset value; increasingly heavy 
labor costs; competition from high- 
way transportation in passenger and 
non-sugar freight; rates; numerous 
restrictions; and the difficulty of rais- 
ing new finance under present cir- 
cumstances, 

The mission recommends that ac- 
tion be taken immediately to formu- 
late and carry out a plan for the re- 
organization of United and Consoli- 
dated which would ensure their ef- 
fective operation under private man- 
agement and with sufficient capital 
at their disposal to provide for the 
necessary rehabilitation of their 
equipment and other facilities. 

As a first step toward these ob- 
jectives, the report suggests the es- 
tablishment of a _ re-organization 
committee, composed of a represen- 
tative of each of the railway com- 
panies and a representative of such 
sugar-mill owners as may be inter- 
ested in developing and participat- 
ing in the proposed re-organization. 
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Children’s Fund Reports 
on Its Global Activities 


Aid for Child Victims of Korean War 


ATEST reports by the United 
Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund indicate increased 
activities in every part of the world. 
By the end of 1951, almost four 
million European children will be 
drinking free or subsidized safe milk 
daily as a direct result of Fund- 
aided projects. Donald R. Sabin, in 
charge of UNICEF’s $4,000,000 aid 
program for milk conservation, has 
reported that modern milk handling 
and drying equipment is being in- 
stalled in eight countries: Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, 
Italy, Malta, Poland, and Yugoslavia. 
“By the summer of 1951,” he said, 
“the major portion of these units 
will be completed, and similar ones 
under construction in Greece and 
Bulgaria.” 

By stimulating the construction of 
new milk units, and the expansion 
and modernization of existing ones, 
UNICEF has sought to bring pro- 
duction of safe milk to levels at 
which the countries can provide free, 
or low-cost, milk to large numbers 
of children. 

Pasteurization, milk-bottling and 
milk-drying, for which the Fund is 
supplying certain imported equip- 
ment, will do much to protect the 
children against disease transmitted 
from contaminated herds or by im- 
proper handling of the milk itself. 
Coincidentally, some of the coun- 
tries will be enabled to enforce laws 
regulating the production and handl- 
ing of milk and certain others are 
drafting new legislation. 


In Central America 


Marked progress has been made 
in child-aid programs in Central 
America in the year since agreements 
were signed with Guatemala, El Sal- 
vador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, and British Honduras to aid 
in governments’ efforts to improve 
child-health conditions. Within one 
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month of the signing of agreements 
last January and February, UNICEF 
supplies of milk, foodstuffs, and fish- 
liver oil for feeding-demonstration 
programs, plus DDT for insect con- 
trol, began to arrive and, over the 
past year, Central American govern- 
ments have greatly increased their 
budgets for the care and health pro- 
tection of children. 

Throughout the region there are 
two basic programs: malaria control 
and nutrition through feeding dem- 
onstrations. The number of children 
receiving supplementary feeding 
through schools and institutions has 
grown to 140,000 and will soon 
reach 300,000; thus the original plan 
will be quadrupled within one year. 
At the same time, more than one 
million people in this region have 
already been protected against ma- 
laria. Total allocations made by 
UNICEF's  26-nation Executive 
Board for Central American coun- 
tries now amount to the equivalent 
of $922,500. 


Work in Asia 


In co-operation with the World 
Health Organization, a_ large-scale 
campaign against yaws is fully under 
way in Thailand. UNICEF is paying 
for penicillin supplies, equipment 
and international personnel for the 
project, which is the first of its kind 
in Thailand. WHO provides the tech- 
nical direction. In seven months of 
operations, penicillin treatment given 
by the WHO-UNICEF medical 
teams has arrested the infectious 
stage of yaws in more than 11,000 
cases. It is estimated that the disease 
affects 200,000 people in Thailand. 
About four-fifths of those suffering 
from infectious stages of the disease 
are persons under 18 and women of 
child-bearing age. 

A report from WHO’s senior ad- 
viser with the teams relates that 
Buddhist temples in villages and 


towns of Rajburi Province serve 
both as clinics and as living accom- 
modations for them. Working from 
the temples, the teams seek to ex- 
amine the total population of the 
area. Those found suffering from 
yaws in the infectious stage are told 
to come back on another day for 
treatment with penicillin. Two injec- 
tions have been found sufficient to 
clear up the symptoms of the disease. 

After April 1, 1951, the interna- 
tional staff for the project will begin 
training a further 88 sanitary in- 
spectors and fifteen medical officers, 
so that yaws control operations may 
progressively be extended to cover 
affected areas in other parts of Thai- 
land. 

Fund projects for Korean relief 
include the purchase in Japan of 
ready-to-wear garments for Korean 
children, valued at $200,000. The 
Commanding General, United Na- 
tions Forces in Korea, will arrange 
for transportation of the goods from 
Japan and distribution to Korean 
children. 

The Children’s Fund also com- 
pleted procurement in the United 
States, for prompt shipment to 
Japan, of raw cotton worth approxi- 
mately $200,000 which will be pro- 
cessed in Japanese mills into ma- 
terial for Korean children’s gar- 
ments. The Japanese Government re- 
cently made a contribution sufficient 
to process about $500,000 worth of 
cotton. 


Aid for Balkans 


The Fund has also purchased 500 
tons of dried salted fish from New- 
foundland fisheries trade sources. 
The purchase, made at a very advan- 
tageous price, was arranged through 
the Fisheries Price Support Board of 
the Canadian Government. 

A shipment of 330 tons will be 
sent immediately to Yugoslavia, and 
170 tons to Greece, for use in the 
UNICEF-aided child-feeding  pro- 
grams in those countries. 

In Yugoslavia, 1,400,000 children, 
and in Greece nearly 1,000,000 chil- 
dren, are receiving a daily supple- 
mentary meal, part of which is fur- 
nished by UNICEF. The rest is pro- 
vided by national and local authori- 
ties of the assisted countries. 
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GENEVA oo on the Organization of noe Mar. 27 Committee of Experts on the Applica- 
: a ‘ — : cation of Conventions and Recommendations 
Feb. 15. Economic Commission for Asia and the Apr. 17. United Nations Joint Staff Pension GENEVA 
Far East—Committee on Industry et ee Board GENEVA Apr. 9 Regional Conference for the Near and 
Apr. 19 Economic Commission for Europe— Middle East TEHERAN 
‘ 7 Inland Transport Committee—Sub-Committee Apr. 10 Meeting of Experts on Payments by 
Forthcoming Meetings on Rail Transport GENEVA Results . . "GENEVA 
.Early 1951 Economic Commission for Asia and Apr. 23 Commission on the Status of Women— May 7 Coal Mines Committee—4th session 










5th session HQS GENEVA 





the Far East International Union of Official 
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May 21 Joint Maritime Commission...GENEVA 


June 6 International Labor Conference—34th 
session GENEVA 


July 2 Meeting of Experts on the Status and 
Conditions of Employment of Domestic Work- 
ers GENEVA 


FAO 


Meetings in Session 


Feb. 1 Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council — 3rd 
meeting MADRAS 


Feb. 3 Meeting on Agricultural Extension 
TURRIALBA 


Forthcoming Meetings 
Feb. 22 Working Party on Program and Budget 


for 1952-53 WASHINGTON 
Mar. 8 Latin American Training Centre for 
Agricultural Statistics SAN JOSE 


Mar. 12 Technical Meeting on Home Economics 
(in conjunction with the Caribbean Com- 


mission) PORT OF SPAIN 
Apr. 9 International Rice Commission — Rice 
Breeders’ Working Party—2nd meeting 


BOGOR 


Apr. 9 International Rice Commission—Working 
Party on Fertilizers—Ist meeting BOGOR 


Apr. Joint FAO/WHO Expert Committee on 
Nutrition—2nd_ session ROME 


May 20 First Pan American Congress on Veter- 
inary Medicine (Jointly sponsored by FAO 
and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau) 

LIMA 


Aug. Mechanical Wood Technology Meeting 
(tentative) AUSTRIA 


Sept. Chemical Wood Technology Meeting 
(tentative) NEW YORK 


UNESCO 


Meeting in Session 


Feb. 12 Regional Conference on Braille Uni- 
formity BEIRUT 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Feb. 20 Representatives of International Teach- 


ers’ Organizations PARIS 
June 18 Conference—6th session PARIS 
ICAO 
Meeting in Session 
Jan. 30 Council—12th session MONTREAL 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Mar. 20 Air Worthiness Division—4th session 
UNDETERMINED 


Mar. 27 Operating Practices Division — 4th 


session UNDETERMINED 
April 24 Communications Division—4th session 
MONTREAL 

June Assembly—5th session 
(tentative) MONTREAL 


INTERNATIONAL BANK 
Forthcoming Meeting 
Sept. Board of Governors—6th annual meet- 
ing WASHINGTON 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
Forthcoming Meeting 


Sept. Board of Governors—6th annual meet- 
ing WASHINGTON 


ITU 
Forthcoming Meetings 


Apr. 16 Administrative Council—6éth session 

GENEVA 
Aug. 16 Extraordinary Administrative Radio 
(tentative) Conference UNDETERMINED 


UPU 


Executive & Liaison Committee— 


May 21 
ST. GALLEN 


14th session 
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WHO 
Forthcoming Meetings 


Apr. 9 Special Committee to Consider the 
(tentative) Draft International Sanitary Regu- 
lations Prepared by Expert Committee on 
International Epidemiology and Quarantine 
GENEVA 


Apr. 16 Expert Committee on the Unification 
of Pharmacopoeia—8th session GENEVA 
Apr. Joint FAO/WHO Expert Committee on 
Nutrition—2nd_ session ROME 
Apr. Pan American Sanitary Organization— 
Executive Committee—13th session 
WASHINGTON 
Apr. Expert Committee on International Epi- 
(tentative) demiology and Quarantine—Legal 
Sub-Committee—4th session GENEVA 
Apr. Expert Committee on International Epi- 


(tentative) demiology and Quarantine — 4th 
session GENEVA 

May 7 World Health Assembly—4th session 
GENEVA 


May 20 First Pan American Congress on Vet- 
erinary Medicine (jointly sponsored by FAO 
and Pan American Sanitary Bureau) LIMA 

June 1 Executive Board—8th session ...GENEVA 


Oct. Expert Committee on International Epi- 
(tentative) demiology and Quarantine — 5th 
session GENEVA 


IRO 
Forthcoming Meeting 


Apr. 4 Executive Committee and 7th session 
(tentative) of General Council GENEVA 


WMO 


The International Meteorological Organization, 
a non-governmental organization, is the prep- 
aratory body for the World Meteorological Or- 
ganization, which is an inter-governmental or- 
ganization to be brought into relationship with 
the United Nations as a specialized agency as 
soon as possible. 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Mar. 15 Extraordinary Conference of Directors 
of the International Meteorological Organiza- 
tion PARIS 


Mar. 19 World Meteorological Organization 
Ist Congress PARIS 


May Executive Committee PARIS 


Section III—-Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The non-governmental organizations mentioned 
below are in Category A or B consultative 
status with the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations, or have consultative or 
similar status with one or more specialized 
agencies of the United Nations, or are on 
the register of non-governmental organizations 
of the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions. The figures in parenthesis indicate the 
relationship of each organization to the fol- 
lowing: (1) Economic and Social Council, (2) 
International Labour Organization, (3) Food 
and Aoricultural Organization, (4) United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, (5) International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, (6) World Health Organization, (7) 
International Te'ecommunication Union, ~(8) 
United Nations Register, (9) International Refu- 
gee Organization 


Mar. 12 International Institute of Political and 
Social Sciences Concerning Countries of 
Differing Civilizations—26th study meeting 
(4) PARIS 

Mar. 12 South American Petroleum Institute— 
Ist South American Petroleum Congress (8) 


MONTEVIDEO 
Mar. 26 Inter-Parliamentary Union — Council 
(1, 4) MONACO 


Mar. 27 International Council of Women — 
Triennial Council Meeting (1, 3, 4) ... ATHENS 
Apr. 9 International Federation of Air Line 
Pilots Associations (5) AMSTERDAM 





May 12 Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom—linternational Executive 


Committee (1, 4) GENEVA 
May 21 International Union Against Venereal 
Diseases (6) PARIS 
June 25 International Union of Local Author- 
ities—9th Congress (1) BRIGHTON 
June 26 International Commission on IIlumina- 
tion—Triennial Conference (5) ... STOCKHOLM 


July 2 International Organization for Stand- 
ardization—Council (1, 4, 5, 7) GENEVA 


July 5 International Committee of Scientific 
Management — 9th International Congress 
(1, 4) BRUSSELS 


July 15 International Hospital Federation—7th 
International Hospital Congress (6) BRUSSELS 


July 31 Boy Scouts International Bureau—13th 
International Scout Conference (4, 8) 
SALZBURG 
Aug. 1 International Council of Scientific 
Unions—International Astronomical Union — 
General Assembly (4) LENINGRAD 
Aug. 1 Commission of the Churches on Interna- 
tional Affairs—World Council of Churches, 
Executive Committee and on August 4— 
Central Committee (1, 3, 4) GENEVA 
Sept. 9 International Society for the Welfare 
of Cripples—5th World Congress (1) 
STOCKHOLM 
Sept. 24 Council for the Co-ordination of In- 
ternational Congresses of Medical Sciences— 
14th International Congress of the Interna- 
tional Society of Surgery (4, 6) PARIS 
Dec. 11 World Federation for Mental Health— 
4th International Congress on Mental Health 
and on December 12—4th Annual Meeting 
(4, 6) MEXICO CITY 


Book Notes 





Pakistan — The Heart of Asia — 
Speeches by Liaquat Ali Khan, the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan, during 
a visit to the United States and 
Canada, May-June, 1950. Harvard 
University Press, | Cambridge, 
Mass. 151 pp., $3.00. 


This is a record in book form of 
eighteen speeches: delivered in the 
United States and Canada by the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan, Liaquat 
Ali Khan, during his visit to these 
countries in May-June, 1950. With 
the addresses of the Prime Minister 
are inc'uded sseeches by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Prime 
Minister of Canada, sxeakers of the 
United States Congress and the 
Canadian House of Commons. and 
other distinguished citizens of the 
two countries. An apnendix contains 
a sneech given at the Town Hall. 
New York, by Begum Liaquat Ali 
Khan.wife of the Prime Minister, en- 
titled: “What the Women of Pakistan 
are Doing.” 

The Prime Minister’s sveeches 
cover a wide range of subjects re- 
latino to Pakistan — its history. 
foreign relations, domestic policies, 
industries, and trade relations. Walter 
Lippmann, the American columnist. 
has written a preface and there is an 
epilogue by George F. Kennan. 
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United Nations Digest 
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General Assembly 


327TH MEETING—FEB. 1 

Intervention of People’s Republic of China in 
Korea: draft resol. (A/1770) adopted, 44-7, with 
9 absts. 

Budget estimates for 1951: President stated 
that he had authorized consideration of resol. 
in addendum (A/1734/Add.1). 


First Committee 


430TH MEETING—JAN. 24 

Intervention of People’s Republic of China in 
Korea: consideration of cable (A/C.1/653) from 
Foreign Minister of People’s Republic continued; 
joint draft resol. (A/C.1/642/Rev.1) submitted 
by Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Ye- 
men. 


431ST MEETING—JAN. 25 


Intervention of People’s Republic of China in 
Korea: consideration of U.S. draft resol. (A/C.1 
654), joint draft resol., and communications 
from People’s Republic of China continued. 


432ND-437TH MEETING—JAN. 26, 27, 29, 30 


Intervention of People’s Republic of China in 
Korea: debate: on twelve-power draft resol., 
U.S. draft resol., and amends., and communica- 
tions from People’s Republic of China continued. 


438TH MEETING—JAN. 30 

Intervention of People’s Republic of China in 
Korea: twelve-power draft resol. rejected in 
series of votes; U.S. draft resol.; with Lebanese 
amends., adopted as whole, 44-7, with 8 absts. 
439TH MEETING—FEB. 2 


Complaints by U.S.S.R. on U.S. aggression 
against China: general debate begun. 


Committee on the Draft Convention 
on Freedom of Information 


10TH-11TH MEETINGS—JAN. 23 

Preparation of draft convention: text of pre- 
amble proposed by Cuba, Ecuador, and Mexico 
(A/AC.42/L.5/Rev.1), modified by the Nether- 
lands, Egypt, India, Pakistan, Philippines, and 
Saudi Arabia, adopted, 10-2, with 3 absts. 
12TH MEETING—JAN. 24 

Preparation of draft convention: text of Article 
1 (E/CONF.6/79) discussed; Mexican text (A 
AC.42/L.12 and Corr.1), modified by U.S. 
amends., adopted, 12-1, with 1 abst. 
13TH-14TH MEETINGS—JAN. 26 

Preparation of draft convention: discussion on 
Article 2 concluded. 

15TH MEETING—JAN. 29 

Preparation of draft convention: Article 2 (A 
AC.42/L.21/Rev.1), as amended by Ecuador, 
U.S., and Cuba, adopted, 6-7, with 2 absts. 
16TH MEETING—JAN. 29 

Preparation of draft convention: Cuban motion 
that vote on Article 2 be reconsidered rejected. 
17TH MEETING—JAN. 30 


Preparation of draft convention: U.S. prop. 
for Article 2 (A/AC.42/L.13 Rev.1) rejected, 
6-7, with 2 absts. 


18TH MEETING—JAN. 30 


Preparation of draft convention: draft proposed 
by United Nations Conference on Freedom of 
Information (E/CONF.6/79) discussed. 


19TH MEETING—JAN. 31 


Preparation of draft convention: para. .1 of 
Article 2 as amended (A/AC.42/L.27) adopted, 
7-2, with 5 absts. 
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20TH MEETING—FEB. 1 

Preparation of draft convention: Netherlands 
motion to adopt Article 3 proposed by Third 
Cttee. adopted, 9-2, with 2 absts. 


21ST MEETING—FEB. 1 

Preparation of draft conventions: Article 4 pro- 
posed by Pakistan, amended by Egypt, India, 
Pakistan, and Saudi Arabia, adopted, 9-2, with 
3 absts. 


22ND MEETING—FEB. 2 

Preparation of draft convention: U.S.S.R. prop. 
for new Article 4 rejected, 1-8, with 5 absts.; 
U.S. prop. (A/AC.42/L.26) corresponding to 
Article 5 of E/CONF.6/79 adopted, 11-0, with 
4 absts.; U.S. prop. (as above) on Article 6 
adopted, 14-0, with 1 abst.; U.K. prop. cor- 
responding to Article 7 adopted, 10-1, with 4 
absts.; Article 8 (E/CONF.6/79) adopted, 12-0, 
with 2 absts.; Article 9 adopted, 11-1, with 3 
absts.; U.S.S.R. amend. to delete Article 13 re- 
jected, 10-1, with 4 absts. 


23RD MEETING—FEB. 2 

Preparation of draft convention: new article 
proposed by U.S. rejected, 1-3, with 10 absts.; 
new article sponsored by Cuba, Ecuador, and 
U.S. (A/AC.42/L.13/Rev.1) adopted, 11-0, with 
4 absts. 


24TH MEETING—FEB. 5 


Preparation of draft convention: redrafted text 
for preamble and 19 articles presented by 
Chairman; A/AC.42/L.13/Rev.1 taken as final 
text for Article 3; drafting changes made in 
Article 5. 


25TH MEETING—FEB. 5 


Preparation of draft convention: French prop. 
(A/AC.42/L.30), as amended by Philippines, 
adopted, 9-3, with 3 absts.; joint Egypt, Leba- 
non, and Saudi Arabia prop. (A/AC.42/L.32) 
adopted, 9-4, with 4 absts. 


Security Council 


531ST MEETING—JAN. 31 


Complaint of aggression against Republic of 
Korea: U.K. draft resol. (S/1995) removing item 
from Security Council list adopted. 


Economic and Social Council 


Committee on Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


95TH-96TH MEETINGS—JAN. 25 


Applications for consultative status: granting of 
Category B status to International Catholic 
Press Union, International Council for Building 
Documentation, and International Union for the 
Protection of Nature recommended. 


Technical Assistance Committee 


6TH MEETING—FEB. 5 


Election of Chairman: Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar 
(India) elected unanim. 

Chinese rep.: Cttee. ruled not competent to dis- 
cuss U.S.S.R. prop. that a rep. of People’s Re- 
public of China be seated; ruling upheld, 11-2. 
TAB report: report of Technical Assistance 
Board (E/1911) presented; general debate be- 
gun. 


7TH MEETING—FEB. 5 
Program of work discussed. 


JANUARY 23-FEBRUARY 6 


Trusteeship Council 


315TH MEETING—JAN. 30 


Eighth session opened: draft resol. to seat rep. 
of People’s Republic of China presented by 
U.S.S.R.; U.S. motion to postpone this question 
until the G.A. had taken action adopted, 10-2; 
provisional agenda (T 806 and Add.1) adopted. 


316TH MEETING—JAN. 31 


Miscellaneous: prov. questionnaire transmitted 
to Italy as Adm. Auth. for Somaliland; six- 
member cttee. appointed to study working pa- 
per on revision of rules of procedure; ad hoc 
cttee. on petitions set up (Belgium, China, 
Dominican Republic, France, U.S.S.R., and U.K.); 
arrangements for visiting mission to Trust Terrs. 
in East Africa discussed. 


317TH MEETING—FEB. 1 


Visiting mission: U.K. prop. that New Zealand, 
U.S., Dominican Republic, and Thailand nomi- 
nate members adopted, 11-6, with 1 abst. 


318TH MEETING—FEB. 2 


Report on Western Samoa: opening statement 
made by spec. rep. of Adm. Auth. (1/800, 
T/L.118). 


Rural econ. development: French prop. (T/L.117 
Rev.1) adopted, 11-0 with 1 abst. 


319TH MEETING—FEB. 5 


Miscellaneous: decision taken on membership of 
Standing Cttee. on Adm. Unions; G.A. resol. on 
annual reports noted; G.A. resol. on tech. as- 
sistance for Trust Terrs. noted; G.A. resol. on 
abolition of corporal punishment in Trust Terrs. 
noted; no action on G.A. resol. on adm. unions 
taken; G.A. resol. on recognition of the rep. 
of a Member state noted. 





Drive Against Malaria 
in Iran Makes Progress 


The first six months of the anti- 
malaria campaign undertaken as part 
of the Iranian Seven-Year Plan have 
yielded most satisfactory results, the 
World Health Organization reports. 
Houses and other buildings, to the 
number of 440,000, have been 
sprayed with DDT, extending pro- 
tection to about 800,000 people. 
WHO experts are giving on-the-spot 
assistance. 


First Children’s Hospital 
Being Built in Bolivia 


The first children’s hospital in Bol- 
ivia is going up at LaPaz as the re- 
sult of co-operation between the 
Government, the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency 
Fund and the Pan-American Sani- 
tary Bureau, the World Health Or- 
ganization’s Regional Office for the 
Americas. The hospital will contain 
200 beds. 
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a?) UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS 


? SCHEDULE OF SHORTWAVE BROADCASTS 


Effective February 7, 1951 
GMT—Greenwich Mean Time 


EST—Eastern Standard Time 
Lake Success, N. Y. 


Sta- Wave- Fre- 
Program tion length quency 


BROADCASTS OF MEETINGS 


Major meetings of the United Nations General Assembly, when in session, 
will be broadcast as follows: 


TO EUROPE AND MIDDLE EAST (in English & French) 
10:30- 1:00 pm YWRCA 13.88 m= 21,610 kes 
j WABC 19.83 m 15,130 kes 
WABC 19.83 m 15,130 kes 
2000-2345 GMT) 
WRCA ~ 25.49 m_ 11,770 kcs 
2000-0300 GMT) 
WRCA 31.20 m 
(2015-0300 GMT) 


GMT EST 


1530-1800 


2000-0300 3:00-10:00 pm 


9,615 kes 


TO THE TRANSPACIFIC AREA (in Chinese) 


1:00- 4:00 am VLA-6 (Aus- 
tralia) 19.74m _ 15,200 kes 


NOTE: Broadcasts of meetings are also carried in English in the New York 


area by Station WNYC and throughout the United States by the Con- 
tinental FM Network. 


KOREAN PROGRAM—(Daily) 


KRCA 31.53 m 
KCBR 31.25 m 
KGEI 49.38 m 
KRCA 49.50 m 
KRCA 48.50 m 
Hono- 

lulu | 48.70 m 

5:15- 5:30 am UN News in Korean Hono 

lulu 11 31.09 m 
Manila 

1 25.23 m_ 11,890 kes 
Manila 

il 19.67 m_ 15,250 kes 
Manila 

tT 49.02 m 


0600-0900 


9,515 kcs 
9,600 kcs 
6,075 kcs 
6,060 kes 
6,185 kes 


6,160 kes 
1015-1030 
9,650 kcs 


6,120 kes 


UN WEEKLY INDIA & PAKISTAN PROGRAM-—(Saturdays) 


7:45- 8:00am UN Program in Hindi GRZ 13.86 m 21,640 kes 
8:00- 8:15am UN Program in Urdu §GSG 16.86 m 17,790 kes 


1245-1300 
1300-1315 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION |—(Monday-Friday) 
1400-1410 9:00- 9:10am UN News in Polish 

1455-1500 9:55-10:00 am UN News in Icelandic Vexne 
1500-1527 10:00-10:27 am UN News & Program gcKcx 


in Russian 


16.84m 17,820 kes 
19.75m 15,190 kes 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION 1!—(Monday-Friday) 


1800-1805 1:00- 1:05pm UN News in Hebrew | 
1805-1814 1:05- 1:14pm UN English News 
1814-1820 1:14- 1:20 pm UN French program | 
1820-1830 1:20- 1:30pm Correspondent’s Dis 
patch 
:35 pm UN Arabic summary 
Arabic Correspond 
ent 
UN Arabic News WABC 19.83 m_ 15,130 kes 
BBC Dispatches WWE 
Correspondent’s Dis- 69* 32.97 m= _- 9,100 kes 
patch until 1930 GMT) 
UN Serbo-Croat News | WWH- 
Serbo-Croat Dispatches le 22.27 m_ 13,470 kes 
Correspondent's Dis from 1930-2000 GMT 
patch 
Correspondent’s Dis- 
patch 
1950-1958 2:50- UN Dutch News 
1958-2000 2:58- 3: Close down or over to 
meeting (if in ses- 
sion) 


WRCA 
WRCA 


1830-1835 1:30- 


13.88 m 21,610 kes 
1835-1845 1:35- 1 


25.49 m 1,770 kes 
1845-1900 1:45- 
1900-1910 2:00- 
1910-1915 2:10- 
1915-1920 2:15- 
1920-1930 2:20- 
1930-1945 2:30- 


1945-1950 2:45- 


* Tangier Relay 


Sta- Wave- Fre- 
GMT EST Program tion length quency 


LATIN AMERICAN & CARIBBEAN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION I—(Monday-Friday) 
2300-2345 6:00- 6:45pm UN News & Pro- WGEO 19.57 m_ 15,330 kcs 
grams in Spanish 'WGEO 31.48m 9,530 kes 

\WABC 16.83 m__ 17,830 kcs 

2345-2400 6:45- 7:00 pm UN News & Pro- ) WGEO 31.48m 9,530 kes 
grams in Spanish {WABC 16.83m_ 17,830 kcs 

YWRUL = -19.54m___ 15,350 kes 

19.72 m_ 15,210 kcs 
31.02 m 9,670 kcs 
16.83 m 17,830 kcs 


2400-0006 7:00- 7:06 pm UN News in French WRCA 
0006-0015 7:06- 7:15pm UN News in English } WRCA 
0015-0030 7:15- 7:30 pm UN Portuguese Pro- \ WABC 
gram LwRcA 19.72 m_ 15,210 kes 

-WRCA 31.02m 9,670 kcs 

j WRUL 16.86 m_ 11,790 kes 


LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION I!—(Monday-Friday) 
0200-0300  9:00-10:00 pm UN News & Pro- \WABC 31.09m 9,650 kcs 
grams in Spanish | WRUL 25.45m_ 11,790 kcs 
{ WLWO) 25.62m_ 11,710 kes 
J}WLWO_ 19.57 m_ 15,330 kes 


EUROPE, MIDDLE EAST & PAKISTAN PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday GMT) 


9430-0445 11:30-11:45pm UN News in Urdu 
0445-0500 11:45-12:00M UN News in Persian 
9500-0515 12:00-12:15am UN News in Pushtu 
0515-0530 12:15-12:30 am UN News in Amharic 
0530-0545 12:30-12:45 am UN News in Turkish 


6,040 kcs 
9,560 kes 


WLWO- 49.67 m 
WLWO 31.38 m 


Tangier 
9 


30.93 m 9,700 kes 


0545-0552 12:45-12:52am UN News in Greek 


0552-0600 12:52- 1:00am Correspondent’s Disp. | Tangier 
10 


41.67 m= 7,200 kes 


AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND PROGRAM-—(Tuesday-Saturday GMT) 
11:40-11:45 pm UN News in English Yet 


31.15m 9,630 kcs 
CHOL 25.60m_ 11,720 kes 


0440-0445 
0445-0500 
0500-0515 


11:45-12:00 M UN Radio Review 
12:00-12:15am *Memo From Lake 

Success ] 
* Saturdays GMT only. 


TRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM—(Daily) 


UN News in Korean | 
UN News Summary in | 
English KRCA 
UN News in Tagalog | KRCA 
English Feature for | 
Macquarie Net. 
Australia) (Tues- 
day-Saturday) Hono- 
lulu | 25.45m_ 11,790 kes 


0715-0730 
0730-0735 
31.53 m 
49.50 m 


9,515 kcs 
0735-0745 6,060 kes 


0745-0749 


UN News in Indone 
sian Monday-Sat 
urday 


0752-0800 


i 
| Manila 
cr I 17,780 kes 
Memo From Lake 
Success (Sundays 
only | 


0745-0800 


Manila 

1 13.91 m 21,570 kes 
Manila 

ie 19.67 m_ 15,250 kes 
Manila 

HI*** 19.57 m_ 15,330 kes 


0800-0830 3:00- 3:30am UN Chinese Program 
0830-0835 3:30- 3:35am UN News in Thai 


0830-0843 3:30- 3:43 am UN French Program 
Sundays only) 
0835-0843 3:35- 3:43am UN News in Urdu 


“From 0830-0845 GMT **From 0715-0800 ***From 0715-0830 GMT 
GMT 


CHINESE PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday) * 
1:00- 2:00 am UN Chinese Program ) VLA-6 19.74m_ 15,200 kcs 
§ (Australia) 
* This transmission extended to 0900 GMT (4:00 am EST) when meeting is 
being rebroadcast. 

BROADCASTS FROM UN INFORMATION CENTER—GENEVA (SWITZERLAND) 
(Monday-Friday) 
UN News in English } 
UN News in French j 


0600-0700 


1830-1845 44.07 m= 6,672 kes 


1845-1900 


nn RE SS DLE SSRN REARS ASP AN RSS 
UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS AND TELECASTS IN THE UNITED STATES & CANADA 


RADIO 


UNITED NATIONS TODAY,’ a 15-minute review featuring the recorded 
voices of delegates taking part in United Nations sessions around the 
world, is carried in the United States over the Mutual Broadcasting System 
and some 100 stations on the UN’s Network for Peace, as well as the 
Dominion Network in Canada, Mondays through Fridays. 

“SPOTLIGHT ON THE U.N.,’° a 15-minute feature program and newscast 
of United Nations events is broadcast Mondays through Fridays 6:00-6:15 PM, 
EST, over 350 stations of the Liberty Network. 

“U.N. NEWS,” a 5-minute summary of United Nations news, is broad- 
cast Mondays through Fridays from 6:50-6:55 PM, EST over WNYC. 

“MEMO FROM LAKE SUCCESS,” a weekly 15-minute feature program, is 
carried over the Columbia Broadcasting System (96 stations) on Saturdays, 
6:15-6:30 PM, EST. (In New York City over WCBS, 8:45-9:00 AM, EST, on 
Sundays), and on the Trans-Canada Network in Canada. 


CITIZENS OF THE WORLD,” a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic 
series, is carried over 450 stations in the United States. 

Principal meetings of the United Nations are broadcast over station WNYC 
in New York and stations of the FM continental network. 

U.N. Transmissions in French for Canada: A U.N. program feature in 
French is broadcast, Mondays through Fridays, in the ‘Revue des Actualities 
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Housing and Town and Country Planning 
Bulletins are published at intervals by the 
United Nations to provide current information 
on housing, construction techniques, town and 
country planning, etc. useful to policymaking 
officials, administrators and technicians. 


Bulletin No. 4 is a special issue prepared in 
connection with the United Nations program of 
technical assistance to under-developed areas. 
It describes in a series of illustrated articles pre- 
pared by experts from France, the United 
States, the Gold Coast and Nyasaland recent 
experiments and developments in the “rammed 
earth technique” of building construction. These 
articles are accompanied by a selected bib- 
liography of current books and articles on 
rammed earth construction. 


A second important feature of Bulletin No. 4 
is the annotated bibliography, with abstracts, 
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121 pp., illustrated, $1.50, 11/- stg., 
Swiss francs 6.00 
(U.N. Publications Sales No. 1950.1V.6) 


Available in an English edition from all United Nations 
sales agents. A French edition is in preparation. 








